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Joy comes, grief goes, we know not hew; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving; 
"Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue— 
‘Tis the natural way of living: 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 
In the unscarred heavens they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
The soul partakes of the season’s youth, 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe, 
Lie deep ‘neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 


—James Russell Lowell 
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HALLECK’S 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


FOR HIGHER GRADES 


3y Reuspen Post Hatieckx, M.A.,LL.D., formerly 
Principal of the Male High School, Louisville, Ky. Author 
of “History of American Literature,” and “New [English 
Literature.” 
624 Pages—lIllustrated 


This new book emphasises especially the life, progress 
and industries of the people, and presents the facts most 
necessary for all our youth to know, in order to become 
good American citizens. 

The teaching material at the ends of the chapters, in- 
cludes summaries for review, references for teachers, and 
under “Activities,” various kinds of work for pupils. 


This is the first school history to give adequate attention 
to women, and to social welfare work. 

The illustrations, both black and in colors, have been 
selected with great care. The maps are all new, well chosen 
and adequate. 





Cincinnati «= AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 


330 East 22nd St... CHICAGO 
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Library Books for Grade and Rural 


Schools of Missouri 





The Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
through the Pupils Reading Circle, Columbia, 
Missouri, sells all grade library books listed in 
the State Course of Study for Rural and Town 
School Libraries and is the official depository 
for such books. Be sure to order from E. M. 
Carter, Secretary, Mo. State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbia, Mo. Free order blanks listing 
over 600 books sent on request. See State 
Course of Study, Page 320 and following pages 
for list of books. 











Order from E. M. Carter, Sec’y Missouri 
State Teachers’ Ass’n, Columbia, Mo., 
today. Thank you in advance. 
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GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 





Notes About Notable Books 


q Our faith in the Frye-Atwood Geographies was strong, but we hardly hoped 
for a record of five new adoptions for these books every day, including Sun- 
days, extending over a period of more than two years. One or both books 
have been officially adopted by the states of Virginia, Indiana, Georgia, Florida, 
and Oklahoma. 
@ Years hence, when the awakenings of civic consciousness in the youth of 
r generation are appraised, we believe that Howard Copeland Hill’s Com- 
munity Life and Civic Problems will be noted as a large factor in furthering 
the community spirit. More than on any other single phase, teachers comment 
the sense of responsibility it inculcates towards the community, in ninth- 
grade pupils. 
@ The Vice-President of United States said of Grace A. Turkington’s My 
County, “I wish the entire youth of the nation might learn the true patriotism 
nd citizenship this \ lume teaches.” We announce a New Edition of My 
County with new, vital chapters on how seventh- or eighth-grade children, 
citizens in embryo, may best serve the nation. 





ston New York Chicago London 
lanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


























‘On the Manufacture of 
A Teacher's Flat Top Desk”’ 


The title of a Book which deals with 


the machine operations involved in 





the manufacture of a teacher’s desk 


and school furniture in general. 





Illustrated with many pictures show- 
ing the correct procedure in operat- 


ing the various machines. 


A Book the teacher will welcome 
because of its practical value in his 


class work. 








Write for a copy—no charge 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Recommended by the Pupils Reading Circle Board 
A. Flanagan Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Each book 


Games, Seatwork and Sense 
What to Do for Uncle Sam 
Brownle Primer 
Circus Book 

Hawk Eye, An Indian 
Household Stories 


Story 


is attractively and durably bound in Vellum de Luxe cloth 


Just Stories 

Two Little Indians 

Akimakoo, the Story of an African Boy.. 
Nature Myths and Stories 

Second Brownie Book 

Three Little Cottontails 


Training... - = 


Ab, The Cave Man 

Little Eskimo 

Among the Giants 

Child’s Garden of Verses 
Manufactures Little People of the Snow 
Transportation Pied Piper and Other Stories 

THE LITTLE CLASSICS SERIES—PRICE SIX CENTS PER COPY,—Large Type, Clear Printing, 

Paper, Extra Strong Covers. WRITE FOR LIST OF TITLES. Order all these books from 


Little People of Japan 
Robinson Crusoe Reader 
Minerals 

Products of the Soil 


Excel 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri 








The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


and CHURCH SEATING 
Compiete Catalog sent upon request. 
Address 
The Peabody Scnool Furniture Compan» 
Factory: North Manchester, Indiana TOPEKA, KANS4S 











TEACHERS OF MISSOURI: 
LINDENWOOD COLLEGE extends to you congratulations upon the completion of another y 
faithful service in the interests of the children of Missouri. 
And now that vacation time is here plans are being developed 
service in 1923-24. In your planning make the vacation contribute 
LINDENWOOD offers you a profitable vacation study 
equipment and renewed professional enthusiasm. The eight 
combined with work that leads to professional advancement. 
college conditions where every effort will be made to meet the needs of teachers, 
and professional training. 
Courses will be offered in Biology, Education, 
Music, Physical Education, Psychology, Sociology. 
Because of the location near St. Louis, unusual opportunities are available for the teacher 
wishes to enlarge her acquaintance with the best that modern art and industry has to offer. 
THE SUMMER TERM—June 15 to Aug. 10, 1923. 
Address, DEPARTMENT Ervc 
LINDEN\WOOD COLLEGE, 


effective y« 
advance 


toward a more 
to your professional 
that will pay you in increased profes 
weeks summer term will be a recr 
And the work will be done under sta 
both as to aca 


English, History, Home Economics, Mather 


OF ATION, 


ST. CHARLES, MO 











CHICAGO 34th Year MINNEAPOLIS 








Steinway HALL 


NEW YORK 
FLATIRON BLDG. 


BALTIMORE 
110 E. LEXINGTON St. 


COLUMBUS, O. 
FERRIS BLDG. 








Each Office Has the 
Records of All 


Address the Nearest 
Free Registration 


GLOBE BLDc. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
New York Lire 
BLDG 
LOS ANGELES 
Dovuctas BLpe. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE BLDc. 
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Veraict 


2 Yost 45th Street, 
Sew York. 





mined With great plessure end interest 
the 5 OP ¥ + Bo wonder over « million fenilies 
now own and endorse iti It is s book for children and youth 
of all-ages. it should de in every home and school in city, 
village and Ty, Wherever the lenguage in which it te 
if oply some good Sante 
— uld Dring it to the children ef sillions of homes 
that are without bookel How fort~nate who have it 
where cold end snow shut in and thy winter nights are lon, 
ani also where Selay sir and sunny faye invite reading out 
doors on lawn or by brook or lake. 


Por comprehensiveness and variety of mtter, for 
organization, for simplicity, clearness and 
* of style, for abumdance, attractiveness and 
helpfulness of illustrations, for clearness of print end 
beauty of binding, it is unexcelied,. 


This childrens’ encyclopedise, unlike most books 
of encyclopedic nature, is sure to be reed, discussed and 
read agsin. it answers aany questions, dut, better still, 
it gives rise to more questions than it answers ~ questions 
that lesd on to wider and keener observetion, deeper 
thinking end constant study. 


Ite division into sections heaving ormanic continuity 
makes it possible and i ree continued reedine. The complete 
slphedetic index in the lest volume makes ite use es « 
reference book easy and profitable. 

To give the boys and girls and themselves, too, - 
for it ie @ book for men end woren as well « the profit end 
pleasure of having thie book in their homes, parents may well 
afford to deny themselves much else. 


Tours sincerely, 


CP Clee 


(Former United States Commissioner of Education) 














UCH an endorsement of the BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
by one of the most eminent and most popular educators 
of the nation should command the attention of every teacher 


should investigate the merits of this great reference work which 
prominent educators declare to be without peer or rival. 

Have you read “The Rise of a Country School Teacher” 
which appears in the May issue of our journal? If not, it will 
pay you to look up the May number and read this most fasci- 
nating “human-interest”’ story. 


A ed 
THE BOOK OF 2 
KNOWLEDGE, 2=* 


4 
¢ 
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N. E. A. 


Convention 





San Francisco-Oakland 
July 1-7,1923 


Stop over and visit Grand Can- 

_yon National Park. There’s a 
Pullman to the rim. Fred Har- 
vey Hotel and Camps. 


Ask your nearest Santa Fe agent 
or write me for literature, 
rates or reservations 


Geo. W. Hagenbuch 
Division Passenger Agent 
719 Walnut St., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Central Missouri State Teachers’ College 


AT WARRENSBURG 


Summer Term 


Opens June 5 and closes August 9: Is the red-letter term of the 


school year: Enrolled 1980 last summer and will enroll over 2,000 col- 
lege men and women this summer. 


Why? Because living expenses are relatively low and accommoda- 
tions are good. Text-books are supplied by the college and employment 
is sought for those who desire it. Because ten hours of credit may be 
secured. Because this work is interwoven with social and physical recrea- 
tion. Pertle Springs, with its boating, is here. The outdoor theatre 
will be the scene of lectures, concerts, and plays. The Shakespeare Play 
House will appear. Physical health will be built up and spiritual life 
quickened. 


Plan to attend the summer school. For catalog address 


E. L. Hendricks, President. 























Book Cover Value 


Is Determined by 


Wearing Quality 


The better covers wear, the greater the protection 
The greater the protection, the longer service the books provide 


HOLDEN FIBRE MATERIAL 


(Unfinished Leatherette) 


BOOK COVERS 
Are made especially for this purpose, from our own formula 
Wear like leather, waterproof and weatherproof 
The best is the cheapest in the long run 
Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT, BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A Lower 
Price 


a 


Optical Disc and Source of Light 
This new instrument, develope 4 and originated in 
our laboratories, has been fu.ther improved 
New valuable features are included in this new 
type that are not obtainable elsewhere. Improve- 
ments in design and quantity production permit 
a very marked and substantial reduction im price 
Complete description and manual of experiments 
sent upon request 


ra 


a ee 
WM Weih Mamufseremag Company 
—— Ss 








CATALOGS 
for Complete School Equipment 
A — Agricultural Equipment 
B—Biological Equipment 
C—Chemicals 
G—Physics and Chemistry Equip- 


Building 

Extending through an entire 
Giving 100°: More Floor 
Complete Modern Equipment-A mp 
for manufacturing, shipping and h 
order in a way that will be highly 
to you 

HELP US TO SERVE \ 

before the busy season by 


Sending Your Order N 


No. 3675 Optical Dise, etched plate ment Iumeorate Do 
With lenses. Price $25.00 i] I l 
; : — Lanterns and Slides placed 

ow 3677 Diverging Ray Atachment 3 8.00 5D—General School Supplies Guarasttep Drtivery at any 
rice : . mn specihed on orders placed n« 
No. 3680 Source of Light. New improved D Diploma : For assistance in working ext : 
type. No separate rheostat. More con P—Programs and Invitations call on our representative i y 
venient focusing, embodying features of a KNIGHT 
cool Source of Light. Price reduced to Kansas ( 


VERY guaranteed 


Sent te Schoolmen Upon Request TI 
3 Official Positio ’ 
Give Your Official Position pte aici are. 


Ww. M [Welch ae Company 


ids culactasers. Importers and Exporters of : : 
= Sgientific Apparatus and School Supplies Chicago, TH, U.S.A 








$18.00 









































ELC 


4 Mark of Service 





ELC 














sie Orleans Street 








“T Really Think These 
Are The Books My | 
Pupils Need” 


i his comment on THE NEW ARNES 


READERS comes to us in 


In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


YOU WANT 
QUALITY from people in 
the United States 
SERVICE The Method as developed 
attractive children’s books 
upon child thinking rather t 
PRICE ory, and presents its ph 


through content material. 





school 


Definite provision for St ardized 
Tests in both Speed and Compreher 
sion is made for each gr 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. ieee at ae te 


Reading Free 
Upon Request 


Write Today to the 


SPICELAND, IND 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 
1922 Calumet Avenue 
CHICAGO 


P. S.—We make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 
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| NOTED in the March number of the 
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BARNES 
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Class Room 
Teachers and As- 
sociation Offices 


== _—s«&x&EDITORIAL 


a. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY some com- 
ents relative to the question of rep- 
tation for the class-room teachers of 
uri in the elective of the 
feachers Association and I ask your 
sion to say a few words upon that 
I think that the Kansas 
eeting last year every teacher who 
the Legislative Assembly must feel 
this is a matter of great importance 
\ssociation. 


offices 


since 


It seems to me that 
there is no adequate 
reason why class-room 
teachers should not be 
given a larger repre- 

n in the offices than they have had 

past. The membership of our As 

n is made up in a very large part 
s-room teachers, and it is mainly to 

that we must look for support 
tting over measures which the Asso- 
may determine upon for the good 
teaching profession. They have 
hsolutely loyal. Nearly all of the 
om teachers of the state have 
the State Association from year to 
especially since the new constitu- 

s adopted and they have put their 

fforts into the movement for a 
organization. To them as much 
the superintendents and _ principals 
the great success which the asso 
has achieved. 

view of these facts, class-room teach 
ould certainly be given adequate 
ntation in the offices, unless there 

good and sufficient reason for a 

It is certainly true that they have 

d adequate representation in the 

ven though a number of class-room 

have been placed upon various 

They have not been given 
f the elective positions. Of course, 

e recognizes that this failure has 
n due to any deep-rooted prejudice 

the class-room teacher. It has 
lue rather to the fact that men and 


ttees. 


men in administrative and supervisory 
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positions are better known and therefore 
have been more likely to be chosen. 

While I do not believe there has been 
any general prejudice against class-room 
teachers holding elective offices in the 
Association, one adverse argument has 
been so often advanced that I believe it 
deserves notice. It has been urged that 
class-room teachers are not as well quali 
fied to hold office as are superintendents, 
principals and supervisors. I do not think 
that this position can be successfully 
maintained. It is true that most class 
room teachers have not had much ex 
perience in administrative work as those 
who have come up through the ranks and 
have held administrative positions for a 
number of years. However, whenever 
class-room teachers have been chosen, 
they have shown themselves entirely cap 
able of handling the work of the offices 
with efficiency and good judgment. I 
would call attention to the fact that the 
present chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association is a class-room 
teacher who did her work so well as a 
member of the Committee that she was 
placed by the Committee itself in the posi- 
tion of Chairman. 


as 


It is certain that this important question 
will come up at the St. Louis meeting this 
fall. The class-room teachers are demand 
ing what they believe to be their rights. I 
do not believe that they should be turned 
down. They are not asking and will not 
ask, more than their just share of these 
positions, and it will certainly conduce to 
harmony and good will in the Association 
to recognize their rights in this matter 
A refusal to do so will inevitably cause 
factional strife which may affect very ad 
versely the strength and growth of our 
state organization. 

Very truly yours, 

CuHarLes H. WILLIAMS, 
Director of University 
Extension, University 
Missouri. 


It may be suggested that of the total 
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seventy-one persons holding places as of- 
ficers or members of the various commit- 
tees of the M. S. T. A. thirty-one may be 
properly classified as class-room teachers. 
Of those elected by the Assembly of Dele- 
gates or by Congressicnal groups seven 
out of twenty-seven are class room teach- 
ers while of the twenty-seven committee 
members appointed by the Executive 
Committee (not counting ex-officio mem- 
bers) twenty-four are class room teach- 
ers. 
REQUENTLY quoted in the press re- 
F cently is the list of questions said to 
have been given by a professor in the 
University of Chicago as an answer to the 
question, “When is a man well educated ?” 
Upon receiving this query he is said to 
have replied, “I shall consider a man well 
educated when he can answer each of the 
following questions in the affirmative:” 
1. Has your educa- 
When is a Man tion made you a friend 
Well Educated? to all good causes, 
and caused you to espouse them? 

2. Has it made you a brother to 
weak? 

3. Do you see anything to love in a 
little child? 

4. Will a lost dog follow you in the 
street ? 

5. Do you believe in the dignity of 
labor? 

6. Do you believe that plowing corn or 
washing dishes is just as compatible with 
high thinking as playing golf or the 
piano? 

7. Do you enjoy being alone? 

8. Can you look into a mud puddle and 
see the blue sky? 

9. Can you see anything in the puddle 
but mud? 

10. Can you look into the sky at night 
and see beyond the stars? 

11. Have you linked yourself with the 
infinite ? 

12. Do you claim kinship with God? 

This sets a high ideal. Higher, per- 
haps, then reaching the standard as set by 
some of the departments of tests and 
measurements but in no wise in conflict 
with these standards. While this test 
does not mention many of the tangible 
attainments it implies them and puts the 
emphasis on the character developed 
rather than on the means used to develop 


the 
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it. But there are certain objectives i: 
in this list that are too often lost si; 
and it is well to frequently call the 
tian of teacher, pupils and parents 
mate goals and to the fact that t! 
tails of educational procedure are \ 
only insofar as they develop those 
gible qualities of character that cai 
measured but of whose existence, 
existence, we are keenly aware. 


ROFESSOR W. Carson Ryan 
P the May Journal of the N. FE 

futes the statements of the ( 
Foundation on “The Rising Cost « 
cation” as contained in the Sev 
Annual Report of its President. | 
that the statement made in this rep 
there are no adequate statistics for 
tion is itself a misstatement and 
policy advocated in the report is 
riance with such evidence as coul 
have been obtaine 
dressing himself 
two fundamental p 
the report: (1) 1 
cost of education 
come overwhelming; (2) that th 
causes of this increased cost art 
are educating large numbers of 
who ought to be at work instead 
school and that there is too mu 
tional training and enrichment, | 
Carson says, “The current incom 
people of the United States for 1' 
$70,000,000,000. The total cost of 
tion for the same year was slight 
$1,000,000,000.” This he points 
barely 112% of the total income a1 
significant when compared wit 
$22,000,000,000 expenditure for 
as is evidenced by the payment of 
taxes to the United States Treasu 
when placed beside the $8,884,000, 
government expenditures other tl 
cation. He asks, “Does this one 
half per cent of our national incom 
like the back-breaking burden Dr. P 
pictures in his striking phrases?” 
Dr. Pritchett’s statement to the eff 
recent costs have increased “by | 
bounds” he points out that 
most liberal interpretation of 
statistics on school expenditt 
the last ten years it would requ 
than a century at the same rat 
crease to reach the “amazing total 


Dr. Pritchett 
and the Cost 
of Education 


) 
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total income for education!” The 
t that Dr. Pritchett has left out of his 
ideration the change in the value of 

y is wondered at as that considera 
alone would wipe out practically all 
advance in expenditures for educa 


charge that we are spending too 
for vocational education is dealt 
by pointing out that the statistical 
ce is all the other way. Quoting 
from the Federal Board for Vo- 
I:ducation he shows that the vo- 
education bill is only one per cent 
total and adds that this amount 
ely justifies Dr. Pritchett’s claim 
is a major item in increase in costs. 


1 
il 
il 


HAT this nation has seventy million 
fools, hopelessly and irretrievably so, 

s the conclusion arrived at by some 
men of who have studied 

ta accumulated by the army intelli- 
tests. Other more charitable 

sts give us the cheerful information 

t more than ten per cent of our 
pulation is intellectually capable of meet 
he requirements of a Bachelor’s De- 
gree and that at least 
fifty per cent do not 
have the necessary gray 
matter to do the work 
tired to finish a first-class high school 
Walter Lippman writing in the 
Century under the caption “A De- 

)f Education” has the temerity to 

n these conclusions. He believes 
these tests which are presumed to 
easured native ability, ultimate ca 

and the irreducible limitation of 
ability, may have been, in fact, 

ires of education. Mr. Lippmann 
the data from which the pessimistic 

ists have drawn such doleful conclu- 
and show that there is a direct and 
‘orrelation between the intelligence 
cores of the soldiers and the amount of 
m each had received as measured 

n years. For example, the group of of 
licers who made an average score of 139.2 
1 14.7 years of schooling while native 
soldiers who made scores of 58.9 

an average of only 69 years of 
ing, and so on down, for foreign 
northern negroes, and southern 

the lower the intelligence score 

ver the number of years of school- 


science 


What Fools 
We Mortals Be 
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ing. Likewise, Mr. Lippmann shows that 
there is a correlation between the tests of 
groups from the states and the ranking of 
those states in educational opportunity as 
measured by the Ayer’s Index, and also 
between the scores and the improvements 
made in school systems. He concludes: 

“There is then no slightest reason for 
losing faith in the one human activity 
(education) which amidst all the bewilder- 
ment of these times gives the most certain 
promise of a better world.” 

“That promise would fail if among 
teachers, parents, children and taxpayers 
the doctrine took root that every child is 
ear marked at birth for a certain predes 
tined niche in the scale of intelligence. 
That is a doctrine as yet without scientific 
foundation which can. produce nothing but 
discredit for psychology, fatalism and 
paralysis in schools, injustice in society, 
and unnecessary despair or unwarranted 
conceit among the persons who are tested. 


ITHOUT figures upon which to 

base positive statements, it is never 

theless evident that the past year 
been one of unmatched progress in 
the schools of Missouri. Last fall it 
seemed that the schools were full and 
running over. From all quarters of the 
state came reports of enrollment in the 
high schools to the ef 
fect that it was the 
largest in the history 
of the school. Peo 
ple were awake to the advantages and ne 
cessity of giving their children a_ high 
school education as never before. The 
year has been relatively free from hin 
drance and interruption by epidemics of 
contagious diseases and the total attend 
ance is, as a result of this good f 


has 


A Year Of Unpre- 
cedented Progress 


fortune, 
greater even in comparison with the in- 
creased enrollment, than usual. The re- 
sults of the annual elections indicate that 
in general the communities are anxious to 
maintain present standards and to in 
crease the efficiency of the schools. Elec 
tions of teachers by Boards of Education 
indicate more than the ordinary desire to 
retain the present faculties and superin 
tendents. Salaries have been held at their 
present levels, except in a few commer- 
cially decadent communities. The voting 
of bonds for new buildings has been rather 
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phenomenal and when figures are avail- 
able it will no doubt be found that no 
previous year in Missouri has recorded 
such liberal recognition of the necessity of 
good school buildings and equipment. 
Commencement time has brought out the 
fact that nearly every high school has a 
large graduating class, usually the largest 
in the history of the school. While rural 
schools are still handicapped by the re- 


striction of territory and small cooperative 
units that make impossible the adequate 
education of the country boy and girl, 
is increasing in popularity 


consolidation 
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and a large number of consolidations 
been voted during the year. Taken 
gether the school year of 1922-23 i: 
souri has been her most prosperious 


Re-actionists have been blatantly hopeful 


ultra-conservatists have attempted t 
education to the status quo, and tl 
row selfishness of the  tight-fist 
dodger is still manifest in the lat 
the rank and file of Missourians 
registered their faith in the value « 
lic education in a more substanti 
than ever before. 





A Resume of Certificates to be Issued by the 
State Department of Education 


By Cuas. A. 
THE ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE. 
This certificate will be good for two years 
in all elementary schools of the state, and 
will be renewable upon the expiration of 
any two year period, provided the student 
has- taught successfully for thirty-two 
weeks, and presents an additional ten 
hours credit. This certificate may be 
obtained in two ways: 1. By graduation 
from a high school which meets the 
teacher-training requirements, and by com- 
pleting ten hours prescribed work in edu- 
cation, provided the prescribed high school 
course leading to the certificate is taken 
while in high school. By graduation from 
any first class high school and completing 
thirty hours additional work in college, 
ten of which must be in education. 
THREE YEAR STATE CERTIFI- 
CATE. The department of education 
will issue a three year state certificate to 
all persons who are graduates of a first 
class high school and have sixty hours of 
college work, provided they have twelve 
hours in education, three hours in Social 
Science, and five hours in English Com- 
position. This certificate will be renew- 
able at the expiration of any three year 
period, upon the successful completion of 
thirty-two weeks teaching experience and 
fifteen hours additional college work. 
FIVE YEAR STATE CERTIFICATE. 


The state department will issue to all 


Please send your September address. This is the last issue until Sept 


Lee, State Superintendent of Schools 


persons, who have ninety houre 

work above a four year high 

course, a five year state certificat 
vided they have twenty hours in ed 
and five hours in English Comp 
This certificate will be renewable 
expiration of any five year period 
vided the person has taught succ: 
for at least two years of thirty-tw: 
each, and presents an additional c: 
twenty hours. 

LIFE STATE CERTIFICATI 
state department of education will 
all persons who have one hundred 
hours college work above a four y 
school course a life state certifica 
vided that they have twenty-five | 
education and five hours in Englis! 
position. 

The State Department will issu 
year state certificate to all graduat 
standard colleges having complet 
hundred twenty hours for the A.! 
gree, eighteen hours of which are 
cation. Upon the completion 
years successful teaching this c: 
may be changed to a Life State 
cate. 

The above is effective at onc 
possible. 
tember 1, 1923. Anyone desiring | 
may apply for a certificate under ‘ 
regulations. 


} 


\f 
ViIS 


It will go into full fore Sep- 


new 
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Some Members of \the’Missouri Legislature Who Are 
h Friends of Education 


Staunc 











Senator W. A. Brookshire, St. Francois 
unty, member Senate Committees on education 
and appropriations and a staunch friend of all 
state educational institutions and of the public 
schools. 











Representative Frank H. Hopkins, Atchison 
county, member House Committee on Appro- 
priations and an active and loyal supporter of 
all progressive educational measures. 











Representative James S. Summers, Kansas 
City, member House Committee on appropria- 
tiene and a warm supporter of the state edu- 
cational institutions and of better school 
measures, 


Representative E. W. Allison, Maries county, 
Speaker pro-team of the House of Representa- 
tives, member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and a strong friend of public schools from 
lowest to the highest. 








Representative Hiram C. Johnson, St. Fran- 
cois county, active membcr of House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, warm friend of edu- 
cation and author of a bill to increase salaries 
of county superintendents. 


Representative L. B. Bell, Ralls county, 
member House Committee on appropriations and 
a strong advocate of liberal appropriations for 
all the schools. 
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The Challenge of the Junior College 


(CONTRIBUTED) 


OLUMBIA enjoys the proud distinc- 
C tion of being spoken ot as the Athens 

of Missouri. This honor is well sus- 
tained by her institutions devoted to the 
interests of education and culture. 

One of these institutions, Christian Col- 
lege, was the first of its kind to obtain a 
charter from the state legislature, for the 
founding of a college devoted exclusively 
to the education of women. 

The growth of the school from its semi- 
nary days to the dignity of a leading 
junior college for women has been phe- 
nomenal; not only in physical features 
such as buildings and grounds, but in the 
wide range of opportunities for higher 
education; in the study of the cultural 
arts; and in the numerous advantages of- 
fered for self development. 

With the introduction into our 
curriculum of the junior college idea, the 
administration of Christian College was 


school 


quick to catch the vision of the possibili- 
ties of such an experiment, if such it 
might be called, in its scheme of educa- 
tion; and accordingly in 1913 it was ac- 
credited by the University of Missouri, 
and began its career as an officially stand- 
ardized junior college for young women, 


affiliating with all leading colleges and 
universities. 

In 1920 Mr. Edgar D. Lee succeeded 
to the presidencey. He had for years 
been a close student of school courses, 
methods and systems, having specialized 
in Education in his university days and 
had large experience as a high school su- 
perintendent. He had made investigations 
as to the influence and effect upon 
character and scholarship of the school 
devoted exclusively to the instruction of 
girls in the formative period, and had been 
converted to the belief that the junior col- 
lege should become the bridge that spans 
the gap between the high school and the 
advanced college, and university. From 
Mr. Lee’s standpoint, not only does the 
junior college protect the critical period of 
youth but it assists the higher college arid 
university in solving the problem of rid- 
ding itself of a nursery for freshmen, 
leaving it to function in its true capacity 
of a great graduate school. 


In his opening address on the 
his inauguration, President Lee s 
junior college education is no lo: 
luxury. It is a life preserver which 
cannot afford to deny their daug 
His vision for the junior colle; 
women is comprehensive and fa 
ing; it includes more than two y 
protective enviroment and class r 
struction; it adapts itself to every 
of training that will prepare the 
woman of today to adjust herself 
station in life, domestic, economic, 
and neglects nothing that will assis 
developing the highest ideals of 
hood. President Lee has had ye 
contact with at least three girls’ 
in his own state, five years’ act 
perience in Christian College and h¢ 
vinced that the junior college fo1 
must compete with the larger c 
tional institution in scholastic requir 
and in the broader outlook on wi 
fairs if it hopes to maintain the 
it seeks. 

Our complicated civilization oi 
and the ever widening circle of 
and business opportunities for wo 
mand of her, preparation along 
lines. Where once the demands ws 
for a few attainments to be us« 
limited sphere, today society calls 
for the woman who can stand 


side with her brother in the world’s tasks 


The splendidly equipped Home 
nomics department that has grow: 
der President Lee’s administra 
Christian, proves that he does not 
to allow the pendulum to swing 
away from the old fashioned not 
“woman’s place is in the home” 
day is past for a course of stud) 
exclusively to the needs of won 

A great sociologist has said, “ 
city is one of not over ten tl 
President Lee believes the ice 
college should not be too large. 
and faculty should know each « 
the end of the first month of sc! 
every girl should know every ot 
One of the great drawbacks in 
institutions is the loneliness of 
student who has few helps in 
friendships. 








THE SCHOOI 
\ smaller college gives the personal 
between and student. It 
is been said that over sixty per cent of 
the worth of a teacher lies in personality. 
he influence of an inspiring personality 
ves after scholastic efficiency has 
forgotten. Personal contact with 
‘rs iS a mental stimulus and leads to 
, desire cn the part of the pupil to do 
the best work possible. 
junior college for women must go 
cord for a high standard of scholar- 
In President Lee’s opinion many 
are still clinging to the traditions 
e old finishing school for girls in 
ig their estimate of our women’s 
ges; therefore the aim should be to 
the junior college course of such 
ter that it may be said of any 
college for women, “If a girl can 
thru there, she can get thru any- 


teacher 


w can we best prepare young college 
n for leadership is a question often 
today. The junior college offers 
llent opportunities for bringing out 
qualities that are often isolated in 


rger college. In the smaller en- 
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vironment and among those of her 
sex the young woman tries out her powers 
and is often surprised at her own success. 

Since becoming the executive head of a 
college for women, it has been the aim of 
President Lee to develop a _ spirit of 
Christian fellowship through the medium 
of school activities. Comparatively few 
students leave college to take up mission 
ary work in foreign countries, but all 
should leave, full of the idea of service 
to home and community and with a sense 
of obligation to society. Young women 
working harmoniously in clubs and so 
societies, in the Y. W. C. A. and kindred 
organizations in Christian College are im- 
bibing the essence of vital Christianity 
that will make for usefulness in after 
years. 

In college life President Lee's 
has been to promote democracy and en 
courage self government in the student 
body. He interprets liberty in its highest 
sense and not as license or self indulgence 
The college community is a_ laboratory 
where interesting experiments in self 
government are carried on with president, 
faculty, and students as co-workers. 


own 


policy 


+ 








Department of 


Child Hygiene and School 


and Home Sanitation 
Conducted by the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association 
W. McN. Miller, M. D., Fditor 








Ten Health Guideposts for Teachers 


legs; first with a very hot wet cloth, then 
lightly with one wrung out of cold water. 


Get the health viewpoint. 

Have a complete physical examina- 
tion once a year. 

Acquire and practice daily health 
habits before attempting to teach 
them. 


SLEEP.—Plenty of sleep, from seven 
nine hours of uninterrupted sleep, 
uld be assured. Abundance of fresh 

t should be allowed in sleeping room. 

Batus.—Take a hot and cold sec- 
al bath daily, on rising. This consists 

if rubbing the entire body in sections, (1) 

lace and neck, (2) arms, (3) trunk, (4) 


This is a 
Reaction 
should 
twice 


Dry body with rough towel. 
cleansing and stimulating bath. 
is always pleasant. Five minutes 
be allowed for it. At bed time, 
weekly, use warm tub bath. 

3. Foops.—The human body is a won- 
derful machine. Irregularity in meals, 
badly selected foods, lack of careful mas- 
tication disturbs its  activaties. Foods 
should be carefully selected as to values 
and balance. Leafy green vegetables, 
fruits, milk, cereals, should play an im- 
portant part in daily diet. 
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Drink Half Gallon of Water Daily 

4. Water DRINKING.—Sixty per cent 
of the body structure is water, which is 
constantly being lost. It is important that 
enough water be taken to replace this and 
wash out body waste. Seven to eight 
glasses daily are necessary for adults. Not 
only does it carry away waste, but it les- 
sens fatigue products, which are most 
marked in the last hour of the forenoon 
and last three hours of the afternoon. The 
hours for drinking are 11 a. m., 3, 4, and 
5 p. m., and two glasses during the even- 
ing, one upon rising. This is an important 
health measure. 

5. Mourn HyGrene.—Visit your den- 
tist every six months in order to prevent 
trouble. Practice mouth hygiene daily, at 
least night and morning. Use a medium 
stiff tooth-brush and a good dental cream. 
Always rinse the mouth carefully after 
brushing with warm water or some mild 
antiseptic solution. 

6. Fresu Arr.—Get plenty of it day 
and night. Take some out-of-door exer- 
cise daily. At least one hour a day is de- 
sirable. Take a sun bath whenever pos- 
sible. Practice deep breathing. Take at 
least six deep breaths, exhaling slowly. 
Repeat this at least three times during 
your outdoor hour. 

7. Tomer MHasitrs.—Regular _ toilet 
habits are imperative to health. One daily 
movement at least should occur. Definite 
times for visiting the toilet are important 
—always in the morning and possibly at 
bedtime. Do not let irregularities receive 
lack of attention. Regular habits do much 
to keep this function normal. 

8. Rest.—Rest for at least 10 minutes 
during noon hour. Lie down if possible 
and relax. After school go home and re- 
move clothing and lie down for an hour 
or half an hour before supper or dinner. 

9. RECREATION.—Recreation is essen- 
tial to health. A good play, movie, con- 
cert, dancing class, or card party once a 
week is a good investment, healthwise, 
mentally and physically. Recreation in the 
open should be taken whenever possible. 
Walking is one of the best forms of ex- 
ercise. . 

10. Posrure.—Normal poise of body 
in standing, walking, and sitting is neces- 
sary for health. Normal functioning of 
bod yis impossible without this. Sensible 
healthful clothing is a requirement for 
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good posture. Avoid tight cl 
Wear sensible shoes—shoes_ wit! 
broad heels, flexible shanks, strais 
side lines, which allow plenty 
spread. 

From Scuoot Lire, by Flore: 
Sherman, M. D., State A 
Medical Inspector of Schools, 
New York. 

BETTER HEALTH FACILITIE. 

RURAL MISSOURI 

In the current issue of th 

Charities Aid Association Nex 

York State, appears an article wh 

be of interest to rural people of M 
We quote: 

Bills looking toward the provi 


better medical and nursing ser\ 


rural sections and smaller cities 

states have been introduced ir 

legislature at Albany, (N. Y.) 

These bills grow out of dis 
carried on widely throughout th 
for several years past and cr} 
this winter in a conference oi 
sentative medical men called by 
nor Smith. This conference 
in the appointment of a commit! 
on whose recommendations tl 
now pending were framed. 

The measures which have bec 

duced into the Senate, amend 1! 

lic Health Law to provide for 

to the various counties to the « 
an amount equal to fifty per 
the money which is now being 
the counties in their public healt 

The State Charities Aid Ass 
believes that some degree of st 
is necessary to provide prope 
health facilities in the rural dist 
the State and to enable these 
nities to compete with the la: 
ters of population in obtaining 
taining the services of physi 
nurses and in providing labora 
other facilities which make 
public health work and prev: 
disease possible. 

Commenting editorially upon 
subject as pertaining to rural m¢ 
vice in England, the Journal of tl 
can Medical Association in the 
number, under the caption, “S« 
Physicians in Rural England, sa\ 

The United States is not 


Ceat 


country in which a lack of physician 
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To What Extent are the High School Pupils in Missouri 
Participating in the Government of the Schools? 


sy A. F. 


ves me a great deal of pleasure to 
this means to return to the Mis- 
iri teachers the information which I 
btained from their hearty response 
530 questionnaires sent out, regard 
extent to which the students of 
h schools of the State are partici- 
in the government of the schools. 
following report represents a par- 
which I am making on school 
nment. Space will not permit me 
‘uss the subject in detail and draw 
conclusions, neither will it permit of my 
nting any plan of school government 
| merely present the facts as I found 
and the reader may draw his own 
nclusions. 
here were 530 questionnaires sent out 
supcrintendents or principals of all 
first and second class high schools 
state. Of these 400 were returned, 
m them the following data was ob- 


’ 
Ss 


udy 


ine 

OQut of the 400 schools replying to the 

estionnaire, 44 have some form of stu- 
overnment; 122 have a student body 

rganization; 234 schools have no student 
organization, and the pupils do not 
organization, in any way participate 
government of the school. 
the 122 schools having a student 
organization, 79 claim no system of 
nt government, but do depend on 

student co-operation in the conduct of 

school affairs: 39 are organized but do 


not 


t assist in the government of the school 
san organization. 

The mass opinion of the superintend- 
ents or principals, who filled out the ques- 
fionnaires, as to the extent students may 
successfully participate in the government 
of the school is as follows: 

Of the 400 replies, 225 believe in some 
ranized form of student government; 
17 believe in some form of student 
government only to a limited extent; 57 

not believe in any ferm of student 
government. 

Of the 226 superintendents or principals 

believe in some form of student 
government, 4 favor student self-govern- 


ELSEA, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


ment; 131 favor student-faculty govern 
ment; 25 favor student government with 
faculty veto; 39 favor student-principal 
government; 12 favor student government 
with principal veto; 4 favor student-prin- 
cipal government with principal veto; 10 
favor student-faculty government’ with 
principal veto; 1 favors student-faculty 
government with faculty veto. 

Of the 117 who believe in student par 
ticipation in school government only to a 
limited extent with no definite form, 19 
would limit the student to the government 
of the extra curricula activities; 2 believe 
in mass appeal; 45 believe that the stu 
dents may assist by assuming responsibili 
ties, creating a school sentiment, and de 
veloping a school spirit; 21 believe the 
students may assist in an advisory way; 
30 believe that the student may assist in 
some way, but gave no definite way in 
which such assistance might be of help 

Some comment was made in the ques 
tionnaires as to the size of ethe school 
which could most successfully operate 
student government. The reports show 
that the range of enrollment of all the 
schools examined is from 22 to 2824. The 
enrollment in the schools having student 
government ranges from 33 to 2606. Fifty 
per cent of these latter schools have an 
enrollment of less than 150. 

In brief, the returns from the question- 
naires would indicate that the size of the 
school not materially influence the 
success or failure of student government. 

Report of Schools Having Student 

Government 

The replies from the 400 questionnaires 
which were returned, show that 44 high 
schools now have some form of student 
government. Ten of these schools have 
student-self government, 3 of which are 
subject to a veto power on their legisla 
tive acts, and 7 are subject to a veto 
power on all of their acts. In 9 of these 
schools this veto power is vested in the 
high school principal, and in one case it 
the student officers and 


does 


is vested in 
faculty. 


Thirty-one schools have a_ student- 
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faculty government. That is a_ school 
government where the faculty has at 
least one representative in each of the de- 
partments, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, but do not have a controlling vote. 
Four of these organizations are not sub- 
ject to a veto power; 2 are subject to a 
veto power only in the legislative depart- 
ment; 4 are subject to a veto power in the 
executive department; 1 is subject to a veto 
power in the judicial department and 21 are 
subject to a veto power in all of their acts. 

Three schools have a_ student-superin- 
tendent or principal government. That is 
a student body having charge of the 
government under the direction of the su- 
perintendent or principal, and subject to 
the following veto powers; 1 school is 
subject to a veto power in the legislative 
department; 1 in the executive depart- 
ment; and 1 in all of the departments. 
All of these veto powers are vested in 
the superintendent or principal. 

Thirty-six of the 44 schools having stu- 
dent government report splendid success 
with the plan of government which they 
are using. Three of the schools using the 
student-faculty form of government re- 
port that it is giving satisfaction only in 
part. The chief objection seems to be the 
lack of responsibility on the part of the 
pupils to whom powers are delegated. 
Two schools having student government 
only in the experimental stage and are not 
in a position to express judgment on the 
workings of their plan. 

The student-superintendent or principal 
plan of government, while very satis- 
factory in a way is not meeting with the 
united support of the high school faculty, 
due no doubt to the fact that the con- 
trolling power is taken out of their hands. 
In some schools this is an objection, and 
in others it is very agreeable to the mem- 
bers of the faculty. There is also an ob- 
jection coming from the school authorities 
to the effect that there is a tendency for 
the faculty to shift to the students re- 
sponsibilities not rightfully belonging to 
the student body. 

One superintendent who has had this 
plan of government in operation in his 
school for the past eight years, praises it 
very highly. He states, that it meets with 
the united support of all parties concern- 
ed, pupils, faculty, and parents, 
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The time that the various forms « 
dent government have been in op 
speaks well for the success of s 
government in general. The averag 
of operation for all the schools havi 
dent government is 2.75 years. 
shortest average time for 
student government is 2.55 years. 
low average is due to the fact that ; 
number of schools have just adopt 
plan within the past year. In 
schools this plan, of the student 
government, has been in operation | 
past eight years. 

It will be noted that in most cas¢ 
is a veto power, which is vested 
superintendent, principal or faculty 
school. The main reason for this 
fact that the faculty and superint 
or principal are held responsible 
patrons for the conduct of the schv 
this veto power is incorporated f 
protection. In many instances tl 
power is never used. One superin 
who has had a form of student 
government in his school of 550 
states that during the eight years 
existence, the veto power has nevi 
used. Another superintendent in a 
which has an enrollment of 80 
states that during the five years of 
istence the veto power has nev 
used. A similar example can 
found in the student-principal or s 
tendent form of government. 

Another argument in favor of 
participation in school government 


fact that of the 44, superintende: 


principals of the 44 schools now 


any fo: 


some form of student government, nor 


of them are willing to return to 
disciplinary method of faculty 
ment. The tendency seems to be 
more power to the student bod) 
than to take power from it. 

Out of the 44 schools, 27 schoo! 
eliminate the veto power of th: 
and superintendent or 
schools would retain the veto p 
school would put in a student self 
ment not subject to a veto pow 
the faculty; 16 schools would 
student-faculty government with n 
or superintendent or principal vet 
of the schools would have the fa 


(Continued on page 267) 


princip:! 


vern 
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A County Superintendent Who Goes Further 
Than The Law 


“Second Mile” 
for the 
past three years with abundant suc- 
n the village and rural schools of 
County by Charles E. Northcutt, 
Superintendent, and his corps of 
Besides carrying out the pro- 
nade by statutory law and the 


the 


lepartment of education for the 
school system they, with the co- 
n of the patrons, have launched 
a program of extra activity and 
to the people of Boone County 
the county where the State Uni- 
is located have contributed their 
make the village and rural school 
a wholesome part of the Athens 
ouri, 
ertification of the teaching force 
ne County is exceptional. There 
teachers under Mr. Northcutt’s 
‘ion and all but four have better 
third grade county certificate. Only 
ve certificates issued by the county 
ntendent on county grades entirely, 
iainder having gotten their certifi- 
pon grades largely from the State 
tment at Jefferson City. 
state course of study is so thor 
followed throughout the county 
Idren in moving from one district 
ther district in the county find no 


inconvenience in the transfer, thereby los- 
ing no time in being reclassified. 

Every school in the county save two 
has an eight-months term of school, there 
by giving the children an opportunity to 
complete a grade each year as the state 
course of study is planned for this length 
of term. 

School spirit is This is 
largely due to the varied methods used in 
teaching such as the project method, type 
study method and _ the _ conversational 
method or socialized recitation as it is 
sometimes called Mr. Northcutt 
a bulletin board in his office 
be seen the project from 
each quarter. For example there is now 


pronounced. 


keeps 
may 
schools 


where 


work 


on the board a knot-tving project in which 
boys and girls have tied thirteen distinct 


varieties of knots. 
But now comes the real extra curricula 
activities which have contributed so much 


_. 


AN APPROVED SCHOOI 
to establish the prestige of 
schools. There thirty-five Parent 
Teacher Associations in rural Boon 
County, the greatest number of any county 
in Missouri. This is a voluntary partnet 
ship of parents and teachers whose object 
is to surround children with an environ 
ment most favorable to wholesome and 
normal development. This organization 
brings parents and teachers together to 
study child life as regards care and proper 


Boone county 


are 


home co operation. It aims to co operate 
with educational institutions, to 
public welfare such as_ health, 
playground, facilities, children’s 


secure 
morals, 
courts, 
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and mothers’ pensions. Rural Boone 
County stands alone in Missouri with a 

Parent-Teacher Council separate from the 
towns. This Council has more than one 
hundred members and serves as a source 
of information for the Local-Parent- 
Teachers Association. The Council meets 
the last Saturday in each month. 

There are eight community organiza- 
tions in this county which include several 
school districts in each community. The 
aim of these organizations fostered by 
Superintendent Northcutt and his teachers 
is for general community improvement 
such as better live stock, better roads, 
better farm buildings, better schools, better 
grain and the crystalizing of a wholesome 
community spirit. Marked improvements 
have been made in every community in 
the county through these agencies. 

Again Boone County leads in the state 
in number of Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, there 
being seventy-five Clubs in the schools of 
the county. Boys and girls work out 
definite problems in these clubs by study- 
ing the project as it progresses and re- 
porting their individual results. The Clubs 
are doing grain judging, stock judging, 
sewing, first-aid work, cooking and many 
other things necessary to become success- 
ful farmers and home makers. These 
Clubs have won five trophies, the state 
shield and twenty-three ribbons during the 
last three years in competition with the 
other counties at the Farmers Fair in 
Columbia. All are on display in Mr. 
Northcutt’s office in the court house at 
Columbia. 

Physical training is taught in every 
school in the county and cerdit is given 
for this work just as in any subject of 
the curriculum. 

The big annual event of the year for the 
hoys and girls is Public School Rally Day 
held each vear in October at Columbia. 
This consists of a parade of school 
children through the business district, 
band music, athletic events, inspiring talks, 
a free dinner on the state farm and a 
general good time. There has never been 
fewer than two thousand children at any 
rally and this year there were more than 
twenty-five hundred. In October, 1921, 
the children gave a Pageant Parade, con- 
sisting of twenty-five scenes commemo- 
rating the hundred years of statehood of 


Missouri. Scores of Boone Count; 


dren know Columbia and the Un 
of Missouri infinitely better becat 
this annual Rally Day as conceive 
fostered by County Superintendent 
cutt. 

Boone County also leads in the s 
classified schools. The State Depa 
classifies rural schools as follows: 
ior, Standard and Unclassified 
county has the greatest number of s 
schools of any in Missouri and tw 
of its schools are classified as St 
Every school house has a sign pron 
displayed near it giving the nan 
number of the district. Nearly 
school has a flag and flag staff. 

School attendance has increased 
fifty per cent in the last three year 
is due to the increased interest in 
tion stimulated in each district by 
ing methods, augmented school spi 
rigid enforcement of the attendan 


DEER PARK SCHOOL—ONE OF THI 


Every child within the age limit is 


in school or a record of their legal 


cuse is recorded. 

School property over the count 
good condition, most of it havi: 
painted recently both inside and « 
the new houses are well and | 
lighted. The ventilation is good, 
tight, clean and smooth and most 
have heating and ventilating s 


\ 


sc 


Those which do not have a stove tha 


vides for air circulation are end 
to secure such equipment. 

Most old black boards have 
placed by new slate boards. T! 
buildings have been greatly impr 
der the county health physician, | 


} 


stems 


+ nr 
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Norris, who has visited every school 
Boone County once each year for the 

three years. Sanitary closets are be- 

g installed as the results of his inspec- 
) and recommendations. 

‘ounty Superintendent Northcutt had 
ited every school in his county this year 
sent a report of his inspection to the 
her and the Board of Education and 
led a copy in his office early enough to 


“Finished” or “Who 


A GRIPPING 


Art titles by Clara Belle Ortmann, 


Scenario by Gene Meenach, 
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Webster School, St. 
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enable him to have time to correct any 
correctable defects that he might discover. 

Mr. Northcutt realizes his opportunity 
for service to young men and women and 
has a vision of a great future program to 
be yet effected. His work is appreciated 
by the citizens as is evidenced by the fact 
that in the recent election no one opposed 
him. 


Killed the Teacher?” 


FILM 
Webster 


DRAMA 


School, St. Mo. 


Louis, 


Mo. 


Louis, 


This film was produced for the first time by the St. Louis Grade Teachers’ 


the ‘Get-Together” 
State 


ciation, at 


the Missouri Teachers’ 


CAST OF 
Teacher 


Principal 


Dinner of the St. 
Association, Saturday, May 5, 


District Association 


1923. 


Louis 


CHARACTERS 


Drawing Supervisor 
Music Supervisor 
Writing Supervisor 
Calisthenics Supervisor 
Primary Supervisor 
Assistant Superintendent 


Superintendent 


Two Board Members 


STvPENDouS FiLmM 


TRODVC TION !}! 


— HNISHED 


Who MiLLED 





Music—‘Prologue” from 


shown. 


THE TEACHER 
~ + Featur ing o£, 
THE WELL KNOWN 
IMA GonNEeR 
The greatest murder muster Evek shown on the 
WHO- Can- Sotve-1T — $5000 Reward 


SCREEN 


“T’Pagliacci” is played while these two posters are being 
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Music—Such as is played during 


WHO KILLED THE “TEACHER 1 citing scene in the “Movies.” 
Place - — Air Schoolroom Principal enters—Excitedly expla 


there is a supervisor in the b 
Time a oh ay — Teacher jumps up—arranges desk 
ders her nose—smooths her hair 
— Chavacters — children to attention. Exit Princi 
Teachey - Anyone'll do wa 
Puril a Scene III 
ups we , ft ps Music—‘“A-B-C”—-Teacher points 
Others in Cast + Hlashed B-C chart, vigorously, smiles ai 
n SCREEN ies of courages children. 
6 arance. 
Pre ScENE IV 
{ 
Just A Moment |! DRAWING SuPERvisor 
Operator Ne.23. Leeai Naw 


‘Passed bys Nat'l Bd Censersh i p “ —_ arate ' 
Byvi ng * ov, 





ScENE | es 
TEACHER AA i a 


Music—‘“Flower Song” from 


¥ ¢ G Enter Drawing Supervisor—greet 
ma on er—goes over to children—show 
faded flowers she is carrying—dr 
paper for them. Teacher has one 
Supervisor and other eye on cl 
keeping them in order, as Supervi: 
ishes drawing. 





SCENE V 
Music—“A-B-C” (Played slowly and 
indifferently). Music Supervisor 
Teacher at desk—Points indifferently to 
A-B-C Chart. Yawns—Stretches—Scowls 
at children. (Audience represents children 
in the room) 





ScENE II 


“PRINCIPAL ZY 





Music—“Good Morning to you 

Enter Music Supervisor—greets 

goes over to children—pushes 
Supervisor aside—blows pitch 
rects children in singing “Good 
to You”—teacher tries to pay att 
Music Supervisor, watch children 
ten to directions being given her b: 
ing Supervisor. 
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ScENE VI 


WRITING SUPERVISOR 





Whi vlin 
Os Se 





@ 
Whivling ond 
i 





in - 
ight 


- 





usic—“Whirling and Whirling in Cir- 
les sO Light” 
ter Writing Supervisor—greets teach- 
ldly—looks disdainfully at other two 
pervisors—goes over to children—shows 
position for holding chalk—leads 
m in making ovals on black board. 


SceNnE VII 


PHYSICAL TRAINING | 


| 





Music—A March 
nter Calisthenics Supervisor — slaps 
her on back—salutes other supervisors 
hows children good posture—directs 
ldren in marching and _=skipping- 
er is being harassed with explana- 
by other supervisors—Calisthenics 
visors takes teacher by hand—shows 
lance step—teacher has hard time do- 
it—both try it together—teacher very 
vard., 


ScenE VIII 


PRI MARY SuPeRvisor 


"See Saw" ; 
o . = 


_ 
Music—“See-Saw” 
nter Primary Supervisor—greets teach- 
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er pleasantly—nods to other supervisors 
takes primer from desk—goes over to 
children—teacher follows her over—other 
supervisors are indignant and talk together 
—Primary Supervisor calls on different 
children to read—not pleased with results, 
but tries not to show it—explains mistakes 
to teacher—teacher worried, tries to listen 
and keep children in order at the same 
time. 


ScENE IX 


RSSISTANT Sue'inant 


© “ 
Leek At ek Ae This 


—=. 4 

Music—“Look at That and Look at 
This” from “Chimes of Normandy” 

Enter Assistant Superintendent and 
Principal—Assistant Superintendent is dis- 
pleased—points out different things to 
Principal—talks to Principal emphatically 
-—other supervisors step back looking wor- 
ried—teacher advances, hesitatingly to 
shake hands—Assistant Superintendent 
shakes hands with her—begins to point 
out things to teacher—teacher and Princi- 
pal look worried—Principal tries to ex- 
plain—Assistant Superintendent won't lis- 
ten to Principal. 


ScENE X 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Hai} the Here 


ay 
—=—SSSS————e 


Music —“Triumphal March” from 
“Aida” 

Enter Superintendent and 
Members—all rush up to 


Superintendent shakes hands 


Board 
him— 
all— 


two 
greet 
with 
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“Round pee Round tk Village" 


talks pleas- 
try to 
look in 


very affable—goes over and 
antly to chilren—Board Members 
be affable, but are supercilious 
quiringly around at things. 

ScENE XI 


GRAND ENSEMBLE 


I As < 
jes Retr 














ip.. pat <= 
Hail, Hail The Gangs MibHeve 
Music—“Hail! Hail! The All 


here !!” 

Superintendent, Assistant Superintend- 
ent and Board Members surround Princi- 
pal at giving him directions—point- 


Gang’s 


side, 
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do not like in 
teacher st 
all 

tries 


self 


ing out things they 
Supervisors surround 
at desk—give her directions 
Principal mops brow 
teacher fans 


once 
be frightened 
back in chair. 


XII 


SCENE 


FINISHED! 


End of a Perfect D 

Supervisors looks at teacher—rus 
citedly over to others and tell them 
teacher—all surround teacher—appea 
excited. 


Music—“The 


Scene XIII 
Music—‘“Death of Asa” 
All walk in single file by 

it—Principal is last to leave— 

feels teacher’s pulse—listens to her 
shakes head—looks sad—exit sk 
Fade-out of teacher lying in cha 


desk a1 


goes | 


History and Social Sciences in the Secondary 


Schools 


R. V. 


AM glad of an opportunity to express 
I my views on the teaching of History 

as related to the Social Sciences in 
the secondary schools. Not that my 
views are worth so much but because you 
are opening up another way to get valu- 
able ideas from those who are actually 
doing the job in the class room. I have 
had my turn at research, experimenta- 
tion, theorizing and actual practice. Much 
literature has been produced on the social 
studies; but most of its deals with prob- 
lems to be thought out. I shall devote 
most of my time in stating points of view 
that I have acquired through study and 
work with students in the class room 
which, by the way, is life rather than 
preparation for life. 


HarMAN, Social Sciences, Westport High School, 


Kansas City, Mo 


What is History? Is it a chron 
arrangement of events with consid 
narrative to add to the burden of 
Is it a scientific arrangement of 
important events and results? O 
something more than both of thes: 
tions would imply? History is tl 
of life, but not the story of life as 
from a professor’s chair nor is it 
rative of human experiences as 
from a book company’s editorial 
History, the new history, includes 
the desirable bits of information 0! 
past selected with a view to funct 
in the life of the present and to d 
the life of the future. That is, t! 
history is a living, vital part of tl! 
modern curriculum in the ele: 
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schools, in col- 
lhe new his- 


ool, in the secondary 
and in all social life. 
is written and read for the sake of 

al welfare rather than for the sake of 

istory. Whether it be the story of Troy, 
the reign of Tuttankahmen, or the 
ins of American cities that flourished 

1 an advanced civilization than 

it thousand years ago, it is a story told 
atisfy human interests and to meet 

ian needs of today. 

he human today demand 

wledge of the past, of the present and 

the probable future. Human interest 
roader and deeper than political nar 
tive that closes the story by decades, or 
centuries or by ages. Society is de- 
nding that the plan of life be unravel 
that the conditions of today be diag- 
d so that the living past and the living 
sent may be so welded as to present 
endless story of human achievement. 
story is upward and onward when 
ry is properly written and properly 
it. There is no longer a general in 


more 


needs of 


st or a general need for Ancient, Me 
val and Modern history 


with all of 
subdivisions. We now know that 

ire of the ancients still lives and our 
est is in light for life’s sake. We 

to know ourselves, we want to be 

to ourselves so that we will not be 

to future generations. Modern pub 
pinion demands that all history in 
elementary school and in the second- 
school be taught as a social science. 
hen what should the course in the 

il sciences include and what should 
the plan to meet the needs of today. 
iculum making and preparation of 
urses of study have been too often the 
of the efforts of administrations to 

fy local whims. If the idea works 
rly well in one locality, then into other 

s his plans go. The false and true 
rials or the trial and error, mostly error, 
thod of planning the work of the school 
till in general practice. It is interest- 
to note the personnel of committees 
working on courses in the social 

es in preparing for “Citizenship.” A 
ledge of what has been attempted 

ind influence of expression seem to be 
the chief qualifications. A knowledge of 
subject matter, of society and of the 
trange young citizens to be worked with 
are of little importance to those who lack 
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the social point of view. The uncertain 
tenure of position demands that the ad 
ministrator do what he does quickly lest 
he be undone before it is done. The hap- 
hazard method of determining the course 
of study in the social sciences is to blame 
for the chaos that exists among the keep- 
ers and teachers of the social studies. 
Fewer keepers and more teachers are 
needed to make even a properly developed 
course in the sciences function in 
the life of the youth. When teachers are 
prepared to teach the social sciences, they 
should exercise more intelligent initiative 
and more loyalty to the subject. Such an 
attitude may get more opportunity to 
work out the problems in curriculum mak- 
ing. So much as to the relation of social 
science courses to the curriculum and to 
the methods of preparation. Now let us 
examine the relation of history courses 
and other courses in the social sciences. 

History in the secondary school is a 
social science if the teacher realizes the 
aim in all history courses in the public 
schools of our democracy. This aim as 
expressed in all histories for years gone 
by has been to develop intelligent citizens. 
The social view aims to develop intelli- 
gent and loyal initiative on the part of all 
citizens. History is the traditional course 
in training for citizenship. During the 
first century of our existence as a nation 
literature and history were employed to 
develop patriotism. Too little history was 
given; but during the past seventy-five 
years historians have been making books 
“for history’s sake” rather than for the 
sake of society. Social welfare should be 
the aim of all courses in social sciences 
such as History, Civics, Sociology, etc. 
History may be written for the sake of 
history only for adults. There is no place 
in the elementary school nor in the high 
school for pure history 

What then should be the character of 
the work in the social sciences? I take it 
that all live teachers know of the tendency 
to teach citizenship in the home, in the 
school, in the church, in the press and by 
every means that patriotic and intelligent 
citizens can use. Indeed public opinion is 
demanding in no uncertain terms that all 
persons of our democracy be informed 
and through daily practice from infancy 
be habitually alert seeking opportunities 
to serve his own interests as a member of 


social 
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society. This public opinion is being 
answered in many ways. Throughout this 
country the courses of Reading, of Geog- 
raphy, of History and Community Civics 
are being reorganized and so coordinated 
that the ideals and practices of citizenship 
will be continuous and persistent through- 
out the grades. Many methods are being 
employed. In California all teachers are 
required to be prepared for this work. 
In other places even English courses are 
written to the tune of “Good Citizenship.” 
And most everywhere new movements are 
on foot to establish habits of seeking in- 
telligence and loyal initiative in daily so- 
cial service before the habits of indiffer- 
ence, of leaving it to others, gets hold on 
the young lives. A more proper knowledge 
of the child and of his social environments 
will aid us in perfecting this work. 
When the child breaks through into the 
period of adolescence we find him enter- 
ing the high school period. He will prob- 
ably be found in the second year of the 
Junior High School or in the first year 
of the traditional four year high school. 


By this time he will have acquired much 


information and many habits. His habits 
of learning and action might continue to 
adult life; but we know through sad ex- 
perience that it might not. We should, 
therefore, organize the social sciences in 
the four years of high school life so as 
to fix more and more firmly these habits 
of good citizenship. 

How may these habits of good citizen- 
ship be continued through these four years 
of adolescence? The first year of the 
high school is now quite generally recog- 
nized as the proper place for the intensive 
study of citizenship through the study of 
Civics. This involves a study of the his- 
torical development of our own institu- 
tions. It necessitates a thorough study of 
the institutions of society, particularly of 
government, and of the actual workings 
of society in all of its many phases. How- 
ever, knowledge of our traditions, of our 
customs and of all of our social institu- 
tions is of little value if required for in 
dividual success alone. These courses 
should be so developed that intelligence, 
initiative and loyalty will be the prevail- 
ing character of our citizens on approach- 
ing the adult age. Such an aim can be se- 
cured only by developing a course that 
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takes into account all of those conditi 
that contribute to the determination 
the general character of the youth at this 
period of life. The group spirit, or 
social instinct spirit dominates the yo 
at this time. He and she are desirous 
knowing more of themselves and of 
life of which they are apart. Then tl 
chief interest is in self and their rela 
to others. Then their chief need 
knowledge of self as related to others ; 
the habit of loyally serving self 
others. This year’s work then should 
clude much information to be acqu 
only by diligent effort. This informa 
should relate to the fundamental prob 
of living in a democracy; such as ch 
ing a vocation and how we live togeth 
the good of all. To this informa 
should be added much practice in actual 
citizenship so that desire to know an 
serve society will become habitual. 

The second or sophomore year of 
secondary school should be seriously 
voted to gratifying the interests and n 
of young citizens who by this time 
have caught the spirit of their time. | 
stride toward adult life expresses int 
in life and a desire for the powe1 
achieve success. Such interests and 1 
can best be served by leading them 
the study of the early history of a 
our social institutions and other phas: 
life that help them understand the li! 
which they are a part. It will be « 
cult to lead them through this long 
of social experiences beyond the b 
ning of the eighteenth century. 

The third year, in the secondary s 
should include a summary review of 
early period and then continue the 
to the present time. By this time a 
interest in society should prevail. her 
should also be a sincere desire to |! 
solve the problems of society thi 
knowing just why conditions of toda 
as they are. This would tend to in 
the character of this course in m 
history. It should include only valuabl 
information so arranged as to fix 
firmly their belief in our democrati 
ciety and the habit of serving both p 
and public welfare. 

Where a school cannot offer four 
in the social sciences, then these two 
should be crowded into one. Such 
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urse might give “a shine” or “a bloat” 
at would satisfy the casual observer; 
t it would lack the real development of 
il citizenship qualities that come only 
ough honest and long continued effort 
know how life was, why it is and what 
should be. If conditions demand the eli- 
nation of the sophomore or junior year, 
n the one year should be devoted large 
to modern world history. In such a case 
nerican History could be offered in either 
junior year or the senior year. If of 
ed in the junior year the optional which 
suggested in a later paragraph for the 
ior year may be offered to seniors. 
The fourth or last year of every high 
1001 should be devoted primarily to the 
idy of America. This is one way to 
ike America first in the lives of our 
ple. This course should satisfy the 
erests and meet the needs of young 
zens far along in the period of adoles 
This would necessitate the plan 
ng of a course that would be more than 
hronology of political events. It should 


ice, 
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lead the student through all of the ex- 
periences of our people in becoming what 
they are today. This should be done in 
such a way as to fix forever those virtues 
essential to a democratic society; such as 
love of truth, of home, of righteousness 
and of loyalty in such service as will make 
our county safe for democracy. When 
country safe for democracy 
ve will find ourselves in a fair way to 
make the world safe for democracy. 

Othe: may be offered in the 
senior year to meet the local or general 
needs. Such courses might be offered a 
the following: American Government 
Social Problems; Industrial History; and 
I-conomics. However such courses should 
never be offered as an abstract study; 
nor should they be offered as a_ sub- 
stitute for the full year courses. The 
habit of seeking intelligence and of loyally 
and industriously serving society can be 
developed only through long and well 
planned courses that feature practice in 
training for social efficiency. 


1 
we mane Oul 


courses 


‘o What Extent are High School Pupils Participating in School Government 


(Continued 


in advisory board in addition to other duties 
part of the governing body; while 7 
ld have the faculty to act as an 

rd only in the government of the 


Report of Schools Which Have Had Student 
Government But Have Discontinued It 


schools 
advisory 


; 
school 


/f the 400 schools responding to the question- 
e sent out 33 of them have had student 
rnment but have discontinued it. 
in this group of 33 schools, 9 had student 
f-government. Of this 9, 5 of them were sub- 
to a veto power. In three cases the veto 
wer was vested in the superintendent or prin- 
|. In one case the veto power was vested in 
faculty and in one casd in the student president 
this same group of 33 schools, 13 had a 
nt-faculty government, out of which 11 
subject to a veto power. In nine cases the 
ipal, and in two cases the veto power was 
power was vested in the superintendent or 
ipal, and in two cases the veto power was 
ed in the faculty. In the entire 11 cases the 
power was limited. Three of these schools 
a student-superintendent or principal form 
overnment. In two of these three 
as subject to a veto by the superintendent, 
principal, but in one of the two cases this 
power was limited. 
8 of the schools not data was given, ex- 


schools 


irom page 


258) 


cepting the 


in operation 


length of time the plan had been 


I shall not attempt to justify or condemn the 
the discontinuance of student 
government in these schools but shall give the 
facts as obtained from the data received in order 
that the reader may draw his own conclusions. 

The following are the reasons as I gathered 
them from the questionnaires which were filled 
out by th esuperintendents or principals of the 


reasons Lor 


schools which had had student government and 
had discontinued it. 


Sixteen out of the 33 schools gave as their 
reason for discontinuance that the plan was a 
failure and satisfactory to no one; 3 gave as 
their objection that it gave the students too much 
authority; 4 objected to it on the grounds that 
it was unsatisfactory to every one, excepting the 
students; in one case it was discontinued by 
order of the Board of Education; 5 schools gave 
no reason; in 4 cases it was satisfactory, but 
was discontinued because of change in the ad- 
ministration of the school. In 16 casces out of 
the 33 there was a change in the administration 
of the school at the time that student govern- 
ment was discontinued. It will be of interest to 
note here that in one instance where student 
government had been in operation for four years, 
there has been another change in the ad- 
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now 
the 


prepara- 
former 


the school and 


made to 


fiinistration of 
tions are being reinstate 
plan of government. 

Attention is also called to the 
length of time that student government was 
in operation in these schools which time was 
With the exception of six schools 
four of which were changed because of 
change in the administration of school, 
the average length of time each school had 
student government in operation was less 
than one year. 

The following 
the students of 
participating in 
school. 

Eleven of the schools now have no stu- 
dent body organization; in 22 of them the 
student body is organized. Of the 22 schools 
which have student body organizations, 4 of 
them do not assist in the government of the 
18 of them do assist in 
of the 18, the 
power in 


average 


1.6 years. 


the 


what extent 


are 


will show to 
these 33 schools 
government of 


now 


the the 


school in any way; 
some way. In 11 cases out 
student body has the controlling 
all of the extra curricula activities, under the 
direction of a faculty sponsor; in 1 school 
the student body assists in an advisory way; 
in 1 school the student body has charge of 
the study hall; 1 assists by assuming certain 
delegated powers and by creating a school 
spirit; 3 did report as to the 
which the student body assisted in 
government of the school. 

As to the extent which the superintendent 
possible for these 


ways in 
the 


not 


or principals believe it 
schools now to successfully participate in the 
government of the school, 3 do not believe 
they can assist in any way at all; 16 believe 


it possible to operate successfully some form 


14 believe that the 


the extra 


of student government; 
student body may assist in cur- 
ricula activities and in an advisory way. Of 
the 16 superintendents or principals who be- 
lieve it possible to operate successfully some 
form of student government, 3 would put 
into operation student-self government; 9 
would put into operation § student-faculty 
government; 4 would put into operation stu- 
dent-superintendent or principal government 
Report of Schools Claiming no Form of Stu- 

dent Government but Having a Student 

Body Organization 

Exclusive of the @ schools have 
had a form of student government, 101 
schools of the 325 remaining schools report- 
ing in answer to the questionnaires sent out, 


which 
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have a student body organization. Sixty 
oi these schools while claiming no systen 
student government depend on student 
operation in the conduct of the school i: 
following ways: 

In 25 schools the student body has ch 
of all of the extra curricula activities, 
the assistance of a 
schools the student body assists in an a 
sory way. In 2 schools the student body 
sists in keeping the the libr 
ctc. In 14 schools the student body as 
by assuming certain responsibilities, in cr: 
things w 


faculty sponsor. I: 


study hall, 


ing a schoo! :li.ient against 
are not in accoicd the 
the school, and in developing a school s; 
In 7 schools the student body assists in 
government of the but the m« 
was not stated. 
The opinions of 
principals of these 101 s« 
tent to which the student 
cessfully participate in the 
the school, varies only slightly 
mentioned by the 
government. The extent of the powers 
gated to the student body is less with 
numbered among the 101 just 


general polic 


school, 


the su: 

; 

body may 
government 
from 


schools having st 


schools 
tioned. 

Only 6 of the 101 superintendents and 
student body ca: 
the 
have a stt 


cipals believe that the 
assist to any advantage in 
of the school; while 40 
faculty government; 1 a 
ment; 6 a student government with a / 
veto; 10 a student-principal government 
student government with a principal v: 
allow the to have 
curricula 


gove rt 
would 


student self-g« 


cont! 
] 


would students 
the extra would 
them to act in an advisory way; 13 b 
that the student bod 
creating a school sentiment, and in d 

assist indirect 


activities; 7 
influence of the 


spirit will 


of the 


ing a school 
the government 
that the student 
way but failed to 
of Schools with no Student 
Organization 
There is no doubt that a 
222 schools have no fe 
student body organization 
fact that many of the students as indiv 
as well as certain groups of students | 
large part in assisting with the gover! 
The reports from the 


school; whil« 
assi 


what 


body 
state in 


lieve may 


some 


Report 


but close 
of the which 


would reve 


of the schools. 


tionnaires indicate that the above conclusions 
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correct In many cases certain powers 
assigned to certain students of 
Many 
students 
hall 


ts, secretaries, etc 


duties are 
ked ability. 
ned where 


instances were men- 


were appointed as li- 


rians, study keepers, monitors, ser- 


ywers are also delegated to certain or- 


ations, such as the athletic club, choral 


lyceum club, and the various class or- 


izations. Therefore it is hardly fair to 


that the students of these 222 schools do 


assist in the government of the school 


point I wish to bring out here is this: 


students do assist in the government of 


school, even though they do not assist 
n organized student body and work un- 
takes in the 


citizens 


some organized plan which 
and de- 


ps the big idea of citizenship, which all 


group of students as 


vcates of student government bring out 


ne of the fundamental things in the edu 
tion of the high school girl or boy 
The following data will give 


some idea as 


he extent to which superintendents and 


ipals believe it possible at this time for 
r pupils to successfully participate in the 
rnment of the school; 69 believe a stu 
faculty governmert would work success 
schools; 5 would have 


with a 


in their a stu 


self government superintendent 


rincipal 21 favor a student-super- 


ndent or principal 


veto; 
government; 13 would 
a student government with a faculty 
6 would give the student body control 


th activities; 10 


ie extra would 


v8) 


curricula 
w them to assist in an advisory way; 


eve that the students may assist by as- 
creating a 
and developing a_ school 
that the students may as- 
way, but undecided as to 


extent of powers which should be dele- 


ing certain responsibilities, 
ol sentiment 
rit; 21 believe 
in some were 
d to them; 48 do not believe it possible 
the student body to successfully partici- 
in the government of the school in any 


Some Comments on Pupil Cooperation in 
School Government by Some Missouri 
Educators: 
“Student government has its ‘ups and 
ns,’ but I consider it our best agency for 
From the 
of 329, 


loping good citizens.” 
ndent of a high school 

it for six 
“Believe student government can succeed 
in any school with conscientious teachers and 


super- 
who has 


years. 
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some per- 
7 


gradually 


and 

sonality provided it is brought in 
made to feel it fills some need 
superintendent of a 
for one 


superintendent or principal 


and students 


of theirs.” From the 


high school of 74, who has tried it 
year 
Student 


a matter of 


to me so much 
circumstances as to render a 
difficult. It depends 
so much upon the wisdom and personality of 
community, the 


government seems 


general conclusion very 


the principal, the type of 
From the principal of 
tricd it for 


spirit of the school.” 
1500, 


a high school of who has 
five years. 

“To my way of thinking, the high school 
faculty who fails to realize the psychological 
importance of cooperative student govern- 
is missing one of 
profession.” From a 


of 8&5, 


ment, in this day and age, 
the essentials of the 
superintendent of a high school who 
has tried it for one 

“I will state briefly that I feel 


a greater or 


year 
that 
less de- 


stu- 


dent participation, in 


gree, in school government gives many ad- 


ditional opportunities for development of 


leadership. It often helps in giving our stu- 
dents the point of view needed for coopera- 
matters. In a large 
in fact, 


certain school 
like this 
practical training is develop- 
ment of real principles of citizenship.” From 
a principal of a high school of 2680, who has 


tion in 


school one, a small city, 


given in the 


tried it for six 

“Student 
that I 
There are so many advantages that it would 
them. I 
and 


years 


government has worked so well 


here have no criticism of it at all 
time to enumerate all of 
believe in strictly 
not a student faculty affair 
organization to put it over with any degree 
Every person know what 
to do and when to do it.” 
tendent of a high school of 
tried it for one year. 
“When we can create in 
a situation that places the student in an en- 
vironment similar to that in which he will 
spend his adult life, and then if in this 
school environment we can teach him to con- 
duct himself so as to meet the requirements 


take some 
student government 


You must have 
must 
From a superin- 
125, who has 


of success 


our high schools 


of society, we have done much toward mak- 
good 


ing the school a training place for 
citizens. 

A plan of government that to a great ex- 
tent approached this ideal was used in the 


school in which I teach. It was a form of 
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student government, working under a con- 
Stitution, resembling in_ its features 
those of the constitution of the United 
States, having the three departments, execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial.” From the 
principal of a high school of 175, who tried 
it for five years. 

“Our experience has been to avoid all cum- 
complicated forms of student 
A simple plan which has been 
and 


main 


bersome or 
government. 
evolved from a 
good will between pupils, faculty and princi- 
pal or superintendent bears the best promise 
of success. An efficient student government 
is the result of slow growth and the proper 
education of all people concerned. No form 
cleverly conceived 


spirit of cooperation 


of government however 
with balances and veto power can be made 
to operate successfully over-night. In other 
words good student government is good 
spirit. 

I firmly believe that school people who do 
not require and work with students in a 
form of student government are neglecting 
their finest oportunity to citizenship, 
cooperation, and the spirit that we must all 
give and take. I do not believe that stu- 
dent government will materially lessen the 
labor of teachers and principal nor should its 
object be to do so.” From a principal of a 
high of 555, has tried it for 
eight years 

The following 


teach 


school who 


conclusions made from the 
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used 
not ur 
Westch: 


similar st 


testimony of those who have stud 
government in their schools, is 
that of Walter L. Phillips of 
Pennsylvania, who made a 
some few years ago. 

Student participation in school governn 
is nothing new. It has been proved tha 
made effective under certain cor 
tions. There must be no shifting of 
sponsibility, from the teacher to the p 
only a shifting of methods of teaching 
duct. Eternal vigilance must be exer 
over every student to whom the mant! 
office has fallen. There must be as n 
care used in the teaching of government 
in the teaching of history or arithmetic. 
plan of government must be limited to 
capacity of the students. Students must 
derstand the spirit of the thing. They 1 
be in sympathy with it and must be wil 
to perform all the offices demanded by 
fearlessly and tactfully; and what is said 
the pupil applies with more intensity to 
teacher who tries the plan. He must |! 
strength of character. He cannot 
fectively if he is not all he is teaching, 
does not himself live the principles of 
zenship which he teaches. After hay 
learned it himself, he must teach the pi 
their duties to their homes, their school, t! 
church, their state, and their nation. 
will then have done his duty. It is w 
while. 


can be 


lead 


Dean Coursault Resigns 


Doctor J. H. Coursault has re- 
Dean of the School 
the University 


signed as 
of Education in 
of Missouri. His 
relieved from the 
deanship was acted upon by the 
Board of Curators on May 7th 
At the request of the Board he 
will serve as acting Dean until 
a suitable person can be found 
for the position. His letter of 
resignation is in part as follows: 

“At the request of the Presi- 
dent of the 
ago, I 


request to be 
duties of the 


University, several 
undertook the ad- 
work of the School 


although it 


years 
ministrative 


of Education, con- 


flicted 


ests. 


with my personal 


I preferred teaching, 


search, and writing to adn 
trative work; but, under th: 
cumstances, believed it my 
to comply with his request 
expansion of 
graduate work in 
the securing of 
been actively 
my administration, will not 
add to the duties of my o 
but also, I believe, 
opportunity 
of work 
of administration. I ther 
that I be 


expected 
education 

which I 

interested di 


present 
for a re-organiz 
relic vi 


which will 


urgentiy request 
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d of the office of the Dean of the School 
Education. I am willing of course to con- 
e the work of this office until a succes- 
has been obtained.” 
Doctor Coursault been a member of 
faculty in the school of Education for 
hteen years, for one-third of this time he 
been at the head of the school. As dean 
worked incessantly for harmonious 
tions among the State Institutions that 
preparing teachers and succeeded 
pletely in this work. In retiring from 
deanship he should feel proud of the 
dational work that he done which 
make possible the erection of a super- 


has 


has 


has 


has 
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structure in keeping with the needs of edu- 
cation in With all the institutions 
working in harmony and each giving to the 
other full credit for the work that it does, 
with the School of Education on a firmer 
financial footing than ever the 
retires to a professorship, in he will 
continue to work for Missouri but 
in a capacity that will free him from much 
of the grind that has been conected with his 
former duties? He expects to have more 
time for the writing of books on Education. 
His latest work, “The Principles of Educa- 
American Uni- 


Missouri. 


before Dean 
which 


schools, 


used in numerous 


colleges. 


tion,” is 


versities and 


A Farmer Teacher 


Vocational Agriculture 


Department of the Ava, Missouri, High School Attracts Large 


Crowd to Field Day Exercises 


By W. T. Spanton, 
in Friday, April 6, Mr. G. K. Arney, 
teacher of Vocational Agriculture in the High 
School at Ava, Missouri, invited all Agricul- 
teachers and their students in the Ozark 
yn to spend the entire day with him and 
students, visiting home projects. All 
there were over fifty visitors present 
twenty five-passenger cars were used all 
long in hauling the visitors about from 

to place. 
is needless to say that the majority of 
cts visited were purebred White Leg- 
poultry projects. When Mr. Arney first 
to Ava, the county seat of Douglas 
nty, there was not a single flock of pure- 
White Leghorns in the county, but to- 
after three years of continuous preach- 
ing of “White Leghorns” by Mr. Arney, 
are now well over 10,000 purebred birds 
he county, over half of them being owned 
boys enrolled in Mr. Arney’s classes in 
Agriculture. Formerly the 
county layed “litters” of 
lly about two litters per year, and roost- 
trees and on the fences and barns, but 
in many cases they are provided with 
rtionately better homes than are their 
rs, there being over fifteen modern Mis- 
Poultry Houses in the vicinity of Ava, 
which built within the last 
vears. The egg production records show 
these well kept birds are on the job the 
returning for their 
One farmer 
Vocational 


tional hens 


louglas eggs, 


have been 


round and are 
profits. 


that 


rs some excellent 
the State Supervisor 


State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 


Jefferson City, Mo. 
Agriculture in the local high school is 
best and biggest thing that has ever come to 
the community. He said further that he is 
now making more money in six weeks from 
his flock of purebred White Leghorns than 
he used to make on the entire farm during 
the course of a year. 

The program for the day was started off 
promptly at 9:30 a. m. and the sun was hid- 
ing itself behind one of the picturesque 
Ozark Mountains before all projects had 
been visited. At noon the Ladies Aid So- 
ciety of Ava prepared a most excellent din- 
ner and served it in the High School Gym- 
nasium to all visiting guests and to the 
townspeople and farmers of Ava who turned 
out in large numbers, there being, in all, over 
one hundred persons present. The cost of 
the borne by the Commercial 
Club of Ava, which club is one of Mr 
Arney’s most enthusiastic supporters Im- 
mediately after the dinner, short talks were 
given by Mr. Spanton, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, and Mr. Sather, As- 
sistant Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
as well as by members of the Ava School 
Board, Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Votaw, 
and visiting teachers 

Vocational Agriculture in the Ava High 
School presents an unusual example of what 
a wide-awake Vocational teacher capable of 
grasping the possibilities of a community can 
accomplish in transforming and improving 
the entire agricultural practices in the terri- 
tory served by such a school. 


the 


dinner was 
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A few years ago the people of Douglas 
county had never heard of Vocational Agri- 
culture in high schools, and many of the 
citizens were skeptical and some even active- 
ly opposed to this so-called “book agricul- 
ture” being taught in the local school. The 
faith of Mr. D. F. Votag, Superintendent of 
Schools, at Ava, backed by a group 
of believers and a progressive school board, 
kept the spark alive, but was not rewarded 
until they had secured the services of Mr. 
G. K. Arney, the present who is 
now completing his fourth year’s work at 
Ava. He has had numerous offers to go 
elsewhere at substantial increases in salary, 
but on every Ava 
were appreciated to such an extent that the 
board always decided 
afford to let him go, 
still in Ava teaching 
but at an 
increase 


small 


teacher, 


occasion his services at 


patrons and_ school 
that they could rot 
and as a 
Vocational Agriculture 
ary of $2900 per year, an 
over the amount he received three 

Within a week after Mr. Arney 
to Ava, people were telling one another they 
liked him for he made friends easily and ex- 
changed ideas with all met. The 
best ideas perhaps were his own, but he has 
a way of making the other fellow feel the 
having helped to originate 
Often they did, but it Arney’s 
executive ability that put them Pos- 
sibly Mr. F. S. Timberlake, a local merchant 
at Ava, and one of Arney’s most enthusiastic 
to telling the real 
that 
he is 


result he is 
annual sal- 
of $1100 
years ago 


first went 


whom he 


importance of 
them. was 
across. 


came the nearest 
Arney’s success 


his success to the 


backers, 
reason for 
“I attribute 


said 
that 


when he 
fact 
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thoroughly posted on his line of work 
has the happy faculty of presenting it 
such a manner as to make it interesting 
convincing.” 

Mr. Arney is a 
he lives on a small 
“practices what he 


“Farmer Teacher” 


farm 


real 
A 


poultry near 


where he preaches.” H 
Arney raises purebred White Leghorns 
during most of the year sclls his eggs 
fancy prices to the hotel trade in St. Li 
New York City. During the last 
months, he has been selling most 
his eggs for hatching purposes or incubat 
them and later selling the b 
chicks at fancy prices for he 

an 1800 egg hatchery and expects to d 
his capacity This incubator 
Arney also instructional purp 
among his students and it has helped to st 
many a poor farm boy in that i 
the poultry business by hatching out for |! 
free of charge his first purel 
White Leghorn eggs. 

The 
other 
upon a similar program 
work at Ava and the idea has been thoro 
ly “sold” to them. Without doubt Vocat 
al Agriculture as organized in the rural 
schools of Missouri completes the ¢ 
American scheme of Agricultural educat 
It brings knowledge and 
application nearer to the farm 
other agency, brings it to the 
vidual will make the best use of 
namely, the boy who has decided that 
wants to enter the business of farming 


and 
either 


himself 
has in operat 


next year. 
uses for 


vicinity 
setting of 
has cau 


work of this 


towns in the 


department 
Ozark county to d 


They have seer 


scientific pract 
than 
and it 


who 


Some City Superintendents Who Have Been Re-Elected at Salary nee 


Increase 
$260.00 
250.00 
100.00 
540.00 
300.00 
450.00 
300.00 
250.00 
100.00 
200.00 
120.00 
120.00 
250.00 


R. V. Cramer, Lebanon 
M. J. Hale, Webb City..... 
H. N. McCall, Carterville 
Finis E. Engleman, Nevada 
M. J. Bleakley, Moundville 
J. B. Benson, Sparta 
Lesie K. Grimes, Purdy 
Lester V. Galbraith, Monett 
F. R. Angwin, Neosho 
A. L. Mahaffey, Richards 
I. K. Juergensmeyer, Hawk 
I. J. Terry, Purdin 

P. Morse, Revere 

. E. Huey, Shelbyville 

A. Squires, LaGrange 


Point.... 


Charles 
Montgomery 


Knox, St. 
Vaughn, 
Auxvasse 

Bradshaw, Atlanta 

Myers, Union Star 

O. C. Williams, Orrick 

C. H. Bryant, Winston 

J. A. Crookshank, Hamilton 

D. E. Frank, Worth 

Buell B. Cramer, Smithville 

J. W. Pierce, Skidmore 

J N. Geyer, Pickering 

Edward Keso, Aulville 

Paul Marshall, Bunceton 

R. E. Holman, Grain Volley 

Maurice L. Coleman, Waynesville.... 


W. F. 
M. B 
Joe B 
G. V 
Chas. 


arnes, 
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125.00 
115.00 
200.00 
150.00 
150.00 
315.00 
300.00 
180.00 
150.00 
240.00 
250.00 
200.00 
240.00 
400.00 


M. Jackson, Taberville 

ter H. Burden, Merwin 
Turner, Chamois 

McMillan, Peculiar 

ur G. Adams, Freeman 

‘len Markland, Grand Pass........ 
N. Curtis, Naylor 

M. Aulsbury, Campbell 

M. Shaw, Jr., New Madrid........ 
V. Ellise, Sikeston 

\. Norvell, Chaffee 

\. Moyer, Oran 

Bonne 


d Bruner, Terre 


N. Crocker, Cape Girardeau..... 
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Some 


E. 
R. 
A. 
Joe Ferguson, 


Jas. T. 


7. 


John L. 
Maple H. 


Roy S. Worland, Puxico 


C. 
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Towns and Cities Which Have 
Changed Superintendents and Increased 
Salaries 
Increase 
$200.00 
450.00 


H. Smith, Bethel 

E. Wilson, Tina 

R. Adams, Tarkio 

E. Malotte, Kingston 180.00 
450.00 
40.00 
500.00 
400.00 
90.00 
300.00 
250.00 


Jameson 


Bloodland ... 


Richmond, 

B. Henderson, Cole Camp. 

Bracken, Clayton 
McDonald, Marston 


M. 


Danuser, Hermann 


Ten Health Guidemete tus Teachers 


(CONTINUED 


threatens in rural communities. Eng- 
and has a similar problem, the reasons 
xing quite parallel to those in this 
ountry. A generation or two ago, a 
apable physician could make a fair 
ving in a country district, provide the 
ssential comforts, and lay aside some 
thing for the future. At the present 
me, however, no matter how energetic 
persevering the physicians may be, 
ountry practice presents unusual diffi- 
ulties. Formerly, the country physi- 
ian attended all classes of people in 
he community, the rich man and his 
imily as well as his servants and de- 
endents; at present, however, with the 
reatly improved means of transporta- 
tion, the wealthy country people have 
fallen into the habit of going to cities 
1 their various necessities, and in case 
f illness go to the city physicians or 
re sent to the hospital in the city. 
Formerly, the difficulties under which 
the physician practiced and the cost 
of living were less in the country than 
the city. Now, the conditions, have 
en reversed, and the country physi- 
in must pay for the taxes and up- 
ep of one or two automobiles, and 
<pend a large amount of time in visit- 
g his widely scattered patients, while 
e city physician is in easy walking 
stance, or has the use of the street 
irs and can visit many patients where 
e country practitioner one. 
hools in the country are usually of 
grammar school grade, and in order to 
give his children the benefits of better 


sees 


FROM 


PAGE 


257) 


education, the physician must employ 
tutors or send his children to private 
schools, high schools and colleges im 
distant towns or cities. Opportunitiés 
for financial income from _ public 
sources, appointments, salaried posi- 
tions, and similar emoluments are fewer 
or lacking in the country, as compared 
with the cities. The country physician 
cannot establish regular hours, but must 
answer calls as they come, and must 
see at any time the patient who may 
have come many miles to see him. The 
very difficulties under which the 
country physician works and the essen- 
tial expenditure of a large proportion 
of time in caring for a iew patients, 
also make it difficult for him to do the 
essential reading and keep up to date 
educationally and professionally. The 
very influences that are causing country 
physicians to lose patients are directly 
to the advantage of the city physician. 

The reasons for the scarcity of phy- 
sicians in rural England, therefore, are 
identical with those in the United 
States, and the solution will largely 
need to be worked out in a similar 
manner. Physicians will not go to lo- 
calities where they cannot make a fair 
livelihood without undue hardships. In 
this country the problem will be met 
by guaranties of income by citizens of 
the community or, as has just been pro- 
vided by legislative enactment in al 
Hampshire, the taxing of citizens of 
any town to support a resident physi- 
cian. 
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On numerous occasions, news articles promise of an effective solution of 
and editorial comment upon like conditions problem, especially if with county h 
existing in Missouri have appeared in the unit service, well organized county get 
past few years in the Journal of the Mis- hospitals, be established and mainta 
souri State Medical Association and in as already has been done in several « 
local newspapers of the State. ties in the State. 

This deplorable situation in Missouri is Good roads, automobiles, inter-city 
becoming a serious problem, pressing for ney service, and trolley lines will be he 
solution, and efforts are being made and _ but not sufficient. The old-time cou 
plans are being tried out in a number of doctor is passing. The time is rapidly 
counties by the State Board of Health in proaching when the county and the s 
the form of county health unit service out of selfish economic interest will 
with a full time adequately renumerated to the men, women and children a qu 
county health officer, public health nurse of health service that the farmer give 
and office clerical service. work horse and the family cow. 

The results so far achieved have given 





o 
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Superinter.dent E. E. Carey, whoior scveral at Coiumbia University where he com 
years has had charge of the schools at his work for and received his Ph.D. De, 
Pilot Grove has accepted the superintendency Doctor Oppenheimer’s thesis was on 
at LaMonte. He will be succeeded at Pilot work of the “Helping Teacher.” 

Grove by Mr. L. S. Lockeridge who at the H. U. G. Turnmire, formerly county s 
present time is a student at Missouri Val-  intendent of Putnam county, has acc 
‘ey College. the superintendency of schools at Bi 

Blue Springs, in Jackson county, votedona Green. His defeat as a candidate for c 
proposition to consolidate several of the sur- superintendent will thus add _ about 
rounding districts on May 9th There were’ thousand dollars to his annual salary 
185 votes cast for the proposition and 185 At Cleamount, in Nodaway county 
against it. The friends of consolidation have senior class was composed of twenty 
petitioned for another election and feel con- bers, the largest class in the history « 
‘ident of success. school. Of the twenty only one lives i 

Monroe City is planning to begin work town of Clearmont and only two live 
soon on a new $75,000 high school building school district. The other eighteen are 
[his structure is to be of brick, and will in- residents and pay a tuition fee of five d 
elude an auditorium and a gymnasim. This a month into the district treasury 
little city of about 2,000 people has a large average distance traveled by each m 
igh school and this year graduated forty- of the class, to and from school, was 
tight, which is perhaps the largest senior miles per day. 

‘lass in the state from a district of similar a 
lize. CATALOG SALESMANSHIP 

Governor Arthur M. Hyde, according to An honest catalog is worth a postcard 
the preliminary announcement of the pro- issue two catalogs. Bradley’s and H 
zram for the Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- Brothers. The former contains Kinder 
‘ion, has promised to address their conven- and Primary Supplies for the hom: 
tion at DesMoines on November first. The school. The latter General School Si 
announcement states, “He is one of our big and School Specialties. Every teache: 
men, nationally speaking, and a firm sup- mother should have one or both of 
porter of the schools. He speaks not as a_ catalogs. They are now ready. Where 
teacher but as a man of affairs.’ we send yours? 

Dean J. J. Oppenheimer, of Stephens Col- HOOVER BROTHERS, 
lege, has returned from a few weeks’ work 922 Oak Street Kansas City, 
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St. Louis Teachers Have 
Annual Dinner 


Louis Di- 
Asso- 


he Annual Dinner of the St 


sion of the Missouri State Teachers 
ition was held in St. Louis on the evening 
May fifth. The local committee of which 
E. Spencer was the chairman is to be 
ngratulated on the unqualified success of 
Taken as a whole it 
professional co--opera- 
, the harmonious organization and the 
dom of discussion and expression for 
ch the St. Louis system is noted. 


\ssistant Superintendent B. G. 
president of the St. Louis 
ssociation introduced City Superintendent 
John J. Maddox who was the Toastmaster 
the evening. Industrial Education was the 
ject for the serious consideration of the 
ting and was presented by two of Ameri- 
a’s leading authorities in this field, Mr. 
ewis Gustafson, Director of the David Ran- 
Jr. School of Mechanical Trades and 
C. A. Prosser, Director of Dunwoody In- 
strial Institute. 


occasion. was 


haracteristic of the 


Shackel- 
Teachers’ 


speaking of the Vocational needs of St. 

iis, Mr. Gustafson called attention to the 
nothing was being done for the 

ng vocational lines. His prediction 
if the public schools did not provide 
this demand it would be taken care of 
through a private institution such as the 
David Rankin school for boys. He ex- 
pressed the conviction that the 
and continuation 
were inadequate to needs of the 
people who depending on them for 
their preliminary training in the industries 
and advocated their time and 
ties. Misfits, according to Mr. Gustaf- 
were not adequately educated. He re- 

ed to the experience of schools in the 
east to verify his belief that even schools 
the feeble minded could be made 
while they rendered the 


girls 
was 


present ex- 


tension courses schools 
meet the 


were 


extension in 


self 
invalu- 


supporting 
ble service to society of making their stu- 


ts independent self-supporting citizens. 
believes that when public trade schools 
established they should be a 
ar high school and not on a 
us, and that labor should be dignified in 
tice as well as in theory. 

ctor Prosser made 
the schools to recognize 


part of the 


separate 


a very strong plea 


their duty in 
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preparing the child for economic independ 
ence. His educational theory includes Health, 
Academic work, and Economic Independence. 
He emphasized the need of a Technical High 
School for St. Louis and disagreed with Mr 
Guistason’s idea that should 
be in connection with the cosmo- 
politan high school, advocating the idea that 
better 


such a_ school 


regular 
such a school will serve its purpose 
institution. 
and 
The 


singing 


as a 


There 


scparat¢ 


was tun expression of good 


feeling in plenty. dinner courses were 


interspersed with which was desig- 
nated on the a somewhat wag- 
gish manner as “Broadcasting from station 
WAG.” The WAG proved to be the initials 
of W. A. Gore, Madison 
school. Mr. laurels as 
principal the additional one of a wholesome 
wag and a masterful leader of song. His 
ability to induce everybody to make a “joy- 
ful noise” elicited the that there 
was no necessity for importing a song leader 
for the State 
ability as his within our own ranks 

The program contributed to 
by “The Euterpean Choral Club of the Cen- 
under the 


program in 


principal of the 


Gore added to his 


suggestion 


Association when we had such 


musical was 


tral Evening High School” leader- 
ship of Director C. H. Cleland and Profes- 
sor August Grossman of the Blewett Junior 
x & 


CATALOG SALESMANSHIP 
a postcard. We 
Hoover 


An honest catalog is worth 
catalogs. 
The former contains Kindergarten 
and 


Supplies 


issue two Bradley’s and 
Brothers. 
and Primary Supplies for the home 
school. The 
and School 


mother 


latter General School 


Every teacher and 
both of 


Where 


Spe cialties 


should have one or these 


catalogs. They are now ready shall 


yours? 
HOOVER BROTHERS, 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


we send 


KANSAS CITY PRINCIPALS IN N. E. A. 


The April Bulletin of the Department of 
the Elementary School Principals, a division 
of the N. E. A., articles by two 
Kansas City Patterson, 
Irving School, and W. T. Longshore, Green- 
wood School Principal Patterson's article 
is on the “Work-Study-Play Plan.” In dis- 
cussing the advantages of this plan which has 
various 


contains 


principals, M. J 


been designated by names as the 
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“work-study-play plan,” the “duplicate school” 
and the “platoon plan,” Mr. Patterson points 
out that it furnishes an opportunity to or- 
ganize the school so that the talent of the 
faculty may be used to the advantage of the 
greatest number of students. The teachers 
are put at the work they like best. Directed 
study is made possible. The student is not 
fatigued by spending a long time in one seat. 
The student has an opportunity to be bene- 
fitted by the especially trained teacher. The 
slow pupil may be allowed double periods in 
the subject in which he needs extra work. 
The bright pupil may make extra progress. 
The pupil of special talent along a given 
line has opoprtunity to develop that talent 
earlier. Wider use of the auditorium is per- 
mitted. The spirit of cooperation is develop- 
ed. Teachers feel interest in the school as a 
whole. 

This article has attracted a great deal of 
attention throughout the nation. 

Principal W. T. Longshore’s article dis- 
cusses “Establishing the Local Organization 
of Principals.” Mr. Longshore is seretary 
of the Organization and editor of the Bulle- 
tin. He has been a most active influence in 
bringing the organization up to its present 
high standard of efficiency. 

The Lebanon High School has adopted the 
policy of awarding lettered sweaters to all 
championiship teams. Three teams _ have 
qualified under this ruling, basket ball, home 
economics and debate. Superintendent Ros- 
coe Cramer has decided to remain as super- 
intendent for another year. Under his di- 
rection the school has made phenomnial 
growth and development. 

Washington is beginning work on the 
erection of an addition to their high school 
building for which bonds were voted some 
time ago. 

VISUAL EDUCATION 

SURVEY 

At a meeting of the Visual Education Sec- 
tion of the Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Kansas City, the following com- 
mittees were authorized: 

Methods 

J. V. Ankeney, Associate Professor in 
Charge, Visual Education, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 

Rupert Peters, Director of Visual 
tion, Kansas City Public Schools, 


MISSOURI 


Educa- 
Kansas 
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City, Missouri. 

J. G. Rathman, Assistant Superintendent 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Visual Education for Rural Schools 

E. A. Jones, Superintendent of Sch 
Ashland, Missouri. 

J. V. Ankeney, 
Charge, Visual Education, University of 
souri, Columbia. 

R. V. Cramer, Superintendent of Sch 
Lebanon, Missouri. 

Charles Northcutt, Superintendent 
Boone County Schools, Columbia, Miss 
Miss Holivy Walters, Rural Teacher 
Miss Bertha Larkin, Rural Teacher. 
Miss Mildred Stumberg, Elementary S« 

Teacher, St. Louis. 
Source of Materials 
J. G. Rathman, Assistant Superintende: 
Schools, St. Louis. 
Peters, Director of Visual Ex 
City Public Schools, K: 


Associate Professor: 


Ruper 
tion, Kansas 
City. 

R. A. Rockfort, High School Teacher 
Louis. 

Miss Alma Wilhite, Fifth Grade Tea 
Columbia Public Schools. 

Survey 

C. H. Williams, Director of Unic« 
Extension, Columbia. 

J. V. Ankeney, Associate 
Charge, Visual Education. 

H. J. Deppe, Vocational 
Teacher, Lebanon. 

M. R. Dunn, 
Teacher, Kirksville. 

J. L. Perrin, Graduate Student, Dept 
ricultural Education University of Mis 

In order that there be more basis for 
structive work by these committees, a 
survey has been carried on by 
Survey Committee. This 
made under the direction of J. V. Anl 
Associate Professor in Charge of 
Education, Department of Agricultural 
cation, University of Missouri. Mr. 
Perrin, a graduate student, is in 
charge of tabuating the materials. 

A questionnaire was sent to over 
hundred high schools of the state. Ar 
was sent to each elementary school 
pal in towns having high schools. Ar: 
was sent to each of the eighty Smith-H 
Vocational Agriculture departments. 
another to each County Superintendent 
last one to two representative rural 


Professo: 
Agrici 


Vocational Agricu 


wide 
survey has 


mm 
= wr O 





sw 
“ a 
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teachers in each county. In addition both 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Ankeney visited in per- 
the departments of Visual Education in 
Kansas City schools and the St. Louis 
-ational Museum. 
is material tabulated and 
mplete report will be made to the Visual 
Section of the Missouri State 
in St. 


is now being 


‘ation 
Association at its meeting 
s next November 
men of the 
this work by returning 


questionnaires carefully filled out. 


hers’ 


can aid the com- 
promptly 


School state 


e in 


SOME THINGS DONE AND BEING 
DONE BY THE MISSOURI PARENT- 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FROM 
MRS. ULLMAN’S REPORT TO THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

It has a membership of 41,000. 

now 458 
than when the 

tration came office 

school of Kansas City has the 
st circle in the United States. Most of 
ircles are in small towns and rural com- 


M and there 


present 


has 
150 


into 


ssouri circles, 


fewer ad- 


neroft 


tics, 
has asked that child welfare courses and 
psychology of children be taught in high 
ls in preparation for parenthood. 
most circles in the state, milk is being 
under-nourished children, and the de- 
in health is no greater than the 
ncement in studies. Hot lunches are fur- 
1 where there is an active Parent- 
her Circle. : 
health program 


ment 


has been larger than 


his Association has been made the offi- 
\rganizattion, to work with the director 
he Child Hygiene Bureau of the State 
1 of Helath, to conduct a Baby Clinic 
ery town where there is a _ Parent- 
her Circle, and at the time give 
school child a physical examination. 
ssisted the Health Department at the 
Fair in conducting a baby conference, 
have conducted model baby conferences 
rious places. In one place when the 
lent was chairman, six children of pre- 
| age were discovered with active tuber- 


same 


Europe the President made an 
survey and realizing the great 
sent State and National literature to 


Queen of Italy and the Queen of Eng- 


ile in 
tional 
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land, urging the formation of Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

St. Louis, Kansas City, Springfield, and St. 
Joseph Associations have scholarship funds 
for keeping boys and girls in high school. 

Everywhere school bonds have been car- 
ried through the efforts of the members of 
the P.-T. A. 

It has conducted a Stay-at-Home campaign 

It has several of its women on censorship 
boards for better films. 

It awarded a prize in the clothing contest 
for the girl taste in se- 
lection of clothing. 

It has bought every known kind of play- 
ground equipment, victrolas, base- 
balls, basket balls, balls, and in 
several cases built fences so they would not 
lose the balls. 

It has bought tooth brushes and had tooth 
brush teaching the care of 
that neglected 

It has equipped libraries, established fresh- 
motion picture 
Christmas 


showing the best 


pianos, 


and tennis 


drils, 
most 


especially 
six-year molar 
ma- 


air schools, installed 


chines, had community trees, 
Christmas baskets, beautified school grounds, 
gardens, members have 
mothers have _in- 
struced and led supplied warm, 
dry stockings for children who had come a 


children on hikes chewing 


helped with school 


taught canning classes, 


orchestras, 


es, taking many 
flowers, birds, etc 

It has established fitted 
rest rooms for teachers, and adopted Arme- 


speakers’ bureau, 


nian orphans. 

St. Joseph, St. Louis, Springifeld and Kan- 
sas City have regular columns in the press 
We have a page in the School and Commu- 
nity that reaches every teacher in the state 

Missouri is proud the her President, Mrs. 
Wm. Ullman, was chosen national vice- 
president of the National Congress of Moth- 
ers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


CAN YOU TEACH DAIRY JUDGING 
WITH SLIDES? 

In order to determine just how far lantern 

slides may be used to replace real animals in 


livestock judging a series of ex- 
has been planned by J. V. An- 
Associate Professor in Charge of 
Visual Education, Department of Agricultural 
Education, University of Missouri. The pre- 
liminary experimental work with dairy cattle 
is being conducted by Milton R. Hoberecht, 
a graduate student, under Mr. Ankeney’s di- 


teaching 
periments 
keney, 
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rection. Two groups of students as nearly 
alike as possible are used. One group is 
taught dairy judging with the real animals, 


the other group received its instruction from 
lantern slides; a side, front, rear, and udder 
view of each cow used in the first group is 
The final test judging 
animals by both judging 
slides by both groups. 

The date 
periments should be of no 
teachers of livestock judging in both colleges 


used. includes real 


groups and from 


furnished by the series of ex- 
small value to 


and high schools. 





Professor C. A. Burke, 
superintendent of Cass county, has accepted 
at Hickman 
another in- 


formerly county 


the superintendency of schools 
Mills, Missouri. This 
stance in defeat as a 
county superintendent has resulted in a mo- 
candidate. 
consoli- 


furnishes 
which candidate for 
mentary gain to the defeated 

Hickman Mills is best 
dated schools in the State and is one of the 
oldest. It under the old 
law and has been frequently used as an ex- 
ample of the feasibility and success of con- 


one of the 


was consolidated 


solidatior. 


THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


PLEASE INFORM US AS TO Yowp 
SEPTEMBER ADDRESS. THERE WI 
BE NO ISSUE OF THIS MAGAZIne 
FOR JULY OR AUGUST. 


A HEALTH RECREATION CAMP Fop 

TEACHERS 
Natalie Wilson is to 
“Carry On” into a training camp dur 
Here Miss Wilsor 
will give systematic health training and bufd 


Miss 
camp, 
ing the month of June. 


turn the girls 


ing with the assistance of trained leader 
Miss Wilson has had 
perience as director of physical education jp 


city schools and is thoroughly competent | 


several years of ex 


do in an effective manner the work that sh 
has undertaken. This 
popular according to Dr. Thomas D. Wood 
Professor of Physical Education in 
College, and 
and 


work should pro 
Teachers 
prominent authority on healt 
schools. H 


students an 


physical education in the 
“This is a challenge to 
teachers. Health is an abundance 


Have you as much of this invaluable capita 


Says, 
of life 
reasonably get 


and commodity as you can 


and helpfully use? 








The Northwest Missouri — 
State Teachers College 


Maryville, Missouri 


Fall Term Opens September 11, 1923 


| For information write to, 
} 


Ue. W. LAMKIN, President 
or W. A. RICKENBRODE, Registrar 








SEATTLE SALT LAKE 





Fe Trail, at DENVER 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Formerly The Northwestern Teachers Agency) 


R. R. ALEXANDER, 


When you come West for your 
vacation over the Oregon Trail 
see us at BOISE, SALT LAKE 
CITY, SEATTLE. Over the Santa 


BERKELEY DENVER 


Mgr., BOISE, IDAHO 


THE BEST 
| FOR 


\ 


| THE WEST 
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“How about the health and physical fitness 

the teachers? According to their own 
testimony, at least thirty per cent of them 
are below the minimum health standard. Of 
teachers who have taught five years or more, 
hirty per cent are in poorer health and less 
physically fit than they were when _ they 
began to teach. While some of the condi- 


tions which lower the physical fitness of 
teachers are beyond their personal control, 
still the gain in physical fitness, within the 
yntrol of the teacher themselves, would, if 
demonstrated, make an astounding showing 
Ninety per cent of the teachers are living 
well below the level attainable by them 
Where do you stand? Do you belong to 
the ten per cent of physically fit teachers? 
Perhaps—but the chances are nine to one 
that you do not.” 

“Our young women relatively, and, on the 
average no more fit for the fight of life, for 
citizenship, than our young men; in some 
essential qualities, apparently, even less so— 
nd very little is being done for them. Yet 
ur young women would show just as much 
improvement in physical efficiency with suit- 
able training as have our young men in the 


eat military camps.” 
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TEACH ENGLISH 


by the project method and the socia- 
lized-recitation plan. 


Use Deffendall’s 
Junior English Course 


By P. H. Derrenpatt. Principal of the 
Blair School, St. Louis 


(In one volume ortwo. Grades VII-IX) 
Ten projects toa year. Plenty of grammar 


Also Newly Issued: 


The Brooks Arithmetics 
Highly inductive, Socialized— 
classroom method. Grades IV-VII 
First Book in Arithmetic, 
Grades IV-VI, .70c 
Junior High School Arithmetic 
Grades VII-VIII, .80c 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


221 East 20th St. CHICAGO 








WRIGLEYS 





To Teachers: 


Wh 


WRIGLEY’S 





CHEWING SWEET 


PEPPERMINT FLAVOR 


ddd 


Yt 


Send Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., 


Chicago, a list of your pupils with their 
home address and they will send each one 
a nice little calendar and sample of 


Wrigley’s P. K. 


¢c 


ay you saw it in The School and Community 
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et 


Miss Wilson in Camp Carry On Will dem- 


onstrate the truth of Dr. Wood’s statements Me C O N N E L L S 


If you are interested in building up your 


health, in having life more abundantly, in I'wo Great Sets of 
enjoying a profitable outing in the beautiful 


. . 
Ozarks, you should write Miss Wilson at Historical Maps 
Warrensburg, Mo., for particulars Sets Nos 4 and 5 


is ; Size of each set, 44x32 inches 
A TEACHER GIVES SOME REASONS Price of each set with adjustable stee! 


WHY SHE IS A MEMBER stand, $38.00 
OF M.S. T. A. With all steel map hanger $5.00 extra 


E. M. Carter, Set 5--McConnell’s Medieval 


Columbia, Missouri. History 

Year Sir: 
Dear ni EDITORS 

I certainly would not miss the advantages R. M. TRYON, Ph.D., University of Chicago 
. ‘ ° or , : A. G. TERRY, Ph.D., Northwestern University, 
of being a member of out Teachers’ Asso- C. L. GROSE, Ph.D., Northwestern University 


E. LAUER, M.A., Northwestern University. 


ciation” for many reasons. One reason is if 
To follow the course in Ancient History, the Com- 


you are to be a teacher, why not be among mittee of Seven recommended a course in Medieval 
the strongest and most honorable Second and Modern European History with considerable em- 
‘ : nt phasis on English History This set of maps gives 

reason, when we were at the Kansas City the necessary historical geography for this course as 

. ¢ . it is usually taught As will be observed by 

meeting last year our reduced rates of rail- glance at the wea of the maps listed below ». 4. 
road fare far more than paid the fee for beinga phases of life are covered, the religious, commer. 
. s Se cial, industrial as well as the political The nam- 

member of the teachers’ association We, by ing, dating, and distributing of the maps receive in 
- ° v ba ; : . ae this field the same painstaking care that was given 
means of being a member of this association om ta the Guld of Anctent ‘History. All. of these 
heard the lectures given without extra important features may be secn in the following list 


of the maps in the set. 
Physical Map of Europe. 
Europe at the Death of Charlemagne, 81/4. 
Europe after the Treaty of Verdun, 843. 
Feudal France and Germany about 1000. 


charges. These lectures certainly were well 2 
3 
4 
5. 
6. Europe about 1000. 
7 
8 
9 


worth while lectures. Third, the paper, “The 


Roman and Anglo-Saxon Britain. 

Early English Kingdoms. 

. Norman Conquests in England. 

Just off the Press 10. The Spread of Christianity, 400 to 1100. 
vd 11. Crusading Europe. 

12. The Hundred Years War. 





BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 13. industetal r_. Commercial Europe about 1360 
y ’ 11s 14. litical r bout 1°60. 
AN » CO L ‘ i ; ES 15. The ‘Gaemee Yorks te Europe and Asia about 
1460. 
i i i 16. Europe and the Near East in 1519. 
Selections from English Literature oe. Gores 000 the Beer Gost to 08 


18. Christians and Mohammedans in 1(600. 











ay ronidas ’. Payne | Profess: of English 
By Leonidas af A 20 ene f English, - taeee tn tee. 
: oe ee 20. Bourbon France, 1600-1715. 
In chronological order, the book presents master 21. Europe in 1740. 
pieces from Chaucer to the present, complete wher 22. Europe in North America after 1713 and after 
ever possible, and with special emphasis upon the 1763. - 
sort of reading high school pupils enjoy. The best 24. Colonial Empires in 1763. 
of the old in prose, drama, and poetry is here, with 25. Europe in 1789. 
a fine choice of modern productions. The whole is 26. Partitions of Poland, 1772-1795. 
supplemented by introductory and explanatory notes 27. Europe under Napoleon, 1810. 
for each selection, also questions and exercises—all 28. Europe after the Congress of Vienna, 1815. 
of special value in schools with small libraries. 29. The World in 1815. 
libraries. 20. The Unification of Germany. 
: hd 31. The Unification of Italy 

Engineering on the Farm 32. Europe after the Congress of Berlin, 1878. 
By John F. Stewart, Professor and Chief, Division 33. The Balkan States, 1815-1914. 
of Agricultural Enginecrs, Department of Agriculture, 34. Europe, Political and Industrial, in 1914. 
University of Minnesota, 1908-1919 Edited by Eu 35. Colonial Possession of World Powers in 1914. 
gene Davenport, formerly Dean of College of Agri 7. The world ae Pay 
Cc nive » of lino of. — ° 
oe ee 38. The Turkish War Area, 1914-1918. 
Almost alone in its field, the book brings incal- 29. The Far East. 1914-1918 
culable help to the student of agriculture, the land 40. The Nations at War in “1918 
owner, and the teacher. Under the heads, “Materials 4. The Races of Europe . 
for Construction,” ‘Land Improvement,” “Building 42. Europe after the treaties of 1919-1920. 
Equipment,” _““Mechancial Equipment,” it presents a 43. Middle Europe after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 
graphic solution of the engineering problems likely 44. The World after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 
to confront the worker on the farm > 

Rand M¢Nally & Company McConnell Map Co. 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 213 Institute Place Chicago, [Illinois 
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Superior Furniture 


_ The Desk 
That 

Meets a 

Universal 


Need 


Comfortable 
Durable 


Economical 





UNIVERSAL DESK 
MOVABLE 


@ This desk purchased by Marshall Board of Education 
for their new Junior High School 


@ Before selecting your class room furniture, we would 
like to show you this desk and explain its advantages 


@ Weare exclusive distributors of the American line of 
class room and auditorium seating, and Kewaunee indus- 
trial and scientific laboratory furniture 


q Our seven years experience in equipping schools ena- 


bles us to offer service that will satisfy. Your inquiries 
will be appreciated 


SuperiorgSchool Supply Co. 


1529-1533 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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School and Community,” discusses the great 


educational problems of today. Last, but 

not least, was the honor given a teacher by \ mai 

being a member of the association, for in- 

stance, while in Kansas City this last meet- Th 


ing: if you would show the receipt showing 
that you were a member, they would not Now Operates 
hesitate to cash any check. This certainly 
° e . 
means lots to any individual when he knows Daily Throu h Slee In 
he belongs to a class that he is honored § Pp g 


anywhere, though not personally acquainted. Car Service T 














Yours very truly, dev 
Ruby Jane Willsie, between 
Kirksville, Missouri, ST. LOUIS 
April 3, 1923. and 
CATALOG SALESMANSHIP The Home of Missouri State University 
An | ‘st catalog is ‘ stcard. We : 
An honest catalog i ‘worth a postcard. We Leave St. Lev 10:38 © = 
issue two catalogs. Bradley’s and Hoover Arrive Columbia 4:30 a. m 
Brothers. The former contains Kindergarten ' : : 
a ies: Mele : ; cael Passengers can remain in car until 
- rimary Supplies for the home anc 7:30 a. m. on arrival at Columbia 
s 1. The latter General School S lies is : 
te agent ay pee Ganers - win . “PP ae Leave Columbia 1:00 a. m. 
and School Specialties. Every teacher and Rudiee Ss. tanta Sa. on 
mother should have one or both of these Sleeping car open for occupancy at 
catalogs. They are now ready. Where shall Columbia at 9:30 p. m 
we send yours? H. E. WATTS 
HOOVER BROTHERS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 








E BUY. The Missouri Store Co. 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


|| Highest Cash Price Paid for entire Libraries, 
Choice, Rare and Standard Editions, School and 
| College Text Books 

Ship Us Your Books; You Will Be Satisfied 


We Place You in the Better Positions ( 


Our Reputation is National— 
































"ROCKO PIF TEACHIET : 
OCKYIT7- TEACHERS Ron \s 
AGENCY Our Service is Unexcelled | \ 
410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO — alee ——— 

WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager FREE REGISTRATION 





Branch Offices: to normal and college graduates. WRITE US 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bidg. NOW for enrollment blank and booklet, “How 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange to Apply” with Laws of Certification. | 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialte Building 
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Book Reviews 


The Teaching of Arithmetic—By N. J. Len- 
Mathematics in the 
Published by 
Pages 486 plus 


nes, Professor of 
University of Montana. 
the Macmillan Company. 
Vili. 
The first three chapters of this book are 
jevoted to a masterly discussion of 
three large pedagogical problems: Formal 
Discipline, Methods of Learning and Teach- 
ing, and Motivation in the Grammar Grades. 


very 


These chapters give to the student the neces- 
sary background for the mastery of the 
Teaching of Arithmetic. Incidently, they 
furnish a very refreshing evidence that Mr. 
Lennes is a professor who be- 
ieves that there is such a thing as a teach- 
ng profession and who has given adequate 
study to the science of teaching along with 
the mastery of the subject matter in his par- 
ticular field. We believe that it is the best 
thing thus far produced on the subject. A 
study of The Arithmetic, by 
Professor Lennes, 
teaching of this subject, and give to the stu- 
ent a knowledge of teaching principles and 


University 


Teaching of 


will greatly improve the 










School Movement Writing Books 


Practical Writing Course 
School Art Materials 
Schoolroom Pictures 

School Supplies 


( Miscellaneous) 


Write Nearest Agency 
for Prices and Catalog 
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Safety, Service » Durabihty 
Successful Playground Apparatus must be 
SAFE for the children to use—it must be 
comfortable and serviceable—it must be con- 
structed to withstand use, abuse and weather. 
All Medart apparatus embodies the three fun- 
damental factors of Safety, Service and Dura- 
bility, and for over fifty years has been the 
choice of teachers, physical educators and 
civic officials. 





To inform on the many exclusive features and 


yourself 


refinements of Medart equipment, you are invited to 
send for Catalog “M-36,"” which illustrates and de- 
scribes the entire Medart line. Prices are lower than 


you would expect for apparatus of such high character. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets St. Louis, Mo. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
Catalog on Request 
2YQ0U0U ULAR 0015410000004 00 20d 


wt Ha MtdiLilt 








EARN MONEY 


DURING 
Summer Vacation 


Make your spare time bring you 
real money by soliciting the schools 
in your community. 

Write today for proposition, stat- 
ing territory you wish to work in 
and previous experience. 


The Missouri Store 
Company 


Columbia, Mo., 


State Depository for School 


Library Books 
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method that will improve the teaching of all torical material In his preface he stat 
subjects. that during this time he kept an_ invento; 
History of Our Country for Higher Grades— of the facts which did and did not ger 
By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A., LL.D nate in the minds of his pupils and 
Published by the American Book Com- that those facts which took root were | 
pany. Pages 534 plus xxxviii. facts that had been concretely stated 
This work has grown out of the author’s’ given concrete application by the teache 
fifteen years of teaching American History. Based on the results of this experience } 
During this time he has evidently studied book is made to fairly breathe reality. Hoy: 
the child quite as much as he has the his- hold Industries is more than a mere phra 
—|—Maps, Globes, Charts—j— 
* . - . Pi a " 
Ninety-eight years of progressive kK \ | a 
map publishing by W.& A. K. John- K 
ston, Ltd., the world’s leading geo- 
graphical publishers, and, during the By 
last two decades, by the vigorous 
publishing efforts of ourselves their Ro 4 lv; 
United States Agents, have made > an 
available the comprehensive “John- J 
ston-Nystrom Line’”—the most wide- onnson 
ly purchased by American Grade , Ta 
Schools, High Schools, Normal What the Critics Say 
Schools, Colleges and Universities. a : 
Suanirre Matuews: “These poems represent 2 
Briefly stated the variety of strong and reasonable faith and | have no doub 
PEs hy ies , and biol om that they will accomplish great good.” 
geography, istory, ang DdIOl0gy Kansas City Star: “.... He has struck 
equipment as listed below is in- vein of real melody charged with unusually sympa 
cluded in thetic content of fine spiritual feeling.” 
The Johnstron Nystrom Line This is one book you will Read and Read over Again 
RayMoND MACDONAI ALDEN 
Political Maps Outline Maps Prof. of Engl sh, pe ome “Stendford Unit 
Physical Maps Globes “Texts” is a decidedly interesting pocti f 
Commercial Maps History Charts ance poem 1s eee on a passage ! Old 
ocripture, not with a view to paraphrasing 1 
Historical Maps Physiology Charts tent, but of employing it as an imaginative st 
Blackboard Maps Atlases to the utterance of some lyrical or moral feeling 
Desk and Wall- There are those to whom the phrase “moral feeling 
. involves a contradiction of terms, but, Mr. Johr 
Catalog S236 On Request son justly points out in his preface, this is a critica 
heresy of our time. Spiritual content is by no means 
A. pe NYSTROM & CO. essentially at enmity with poctic beauty, as t 
Publishers of Better Schoo! Maps whole history of our poetry abundantly shows 
2249-53 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO 7 Se ee ee 
THE MISSOURI BOOK CO 
a Corumpia, Mo., Publishers 
“SERVICE The Teachers Employment Bureau 
FIRST” 
Kak — 1080 Broadway, DENVER 
JS — py 
eee? " wh “Dollars and Sense,” A Book for Teachers, giving Certification 
HINT | N Laws of the states of the Great West, also much other valuable 
\\ VX ] material, sent FREE to all teachers who enroll. 
oun Se : _ 
Fieco SO 2000 teachers needed for available positions 





W. S. FRY, B. Sc., Director 








A. G. HOEL, A. M., Bus. Mgr. 
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« the child who has read how Nancy Pea- 
body secured the wool, carded the fleeces, 
a the yarn, fulled it, and had ready with- 
» twenty-four hours a new pair of mittens 
o her brother who had lost his while chop- 


sing in the woods. In illustrations, style, 
nd arrangement the book is all that the 
wacher of history can reasonably desire, 


hile its method of presentation is such as 
vill grip the interest, stimulate the imagina- 
n, and give to the child such vividness of 


nception as will impress him with the 
cals of his Nation as well as with the 

facts of its history. 

Modern American Speeches, edited with 
notes and introduction by Lester W. 
Boardman. Pages 181. Published by 


Longmans, Green and Company, Chicago. 


Price 75 cts. 
This is a collection of seven outstanding 
dresses by prominent Americans, with 


brief biographies of the men who delivered 
The central idea of the author is to give 

that represent the ideals of 
lemocracy, and and the belief in 
right rather than might. The notes and sug- 
the addresses easily taught 


will 
injustice, 


make 
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Vacation 


Work 


Several teachers last summer increased 
their income materially during the 
summer months in our work. Here 
are some weekly earnings of our per- 
manent representatives, who 
formerly teachers: Russell Murphy, 
$140; I. M. Mueller, $136; Josephine 
Knutson, $108; Susie Greer, $106; 
Bess Gudger, $104; Bessie McClintock, 
$4500, earnings in ten months; draw- 


ing account and railroad fare. If you 
desire to be considered put in your 
application today, stating time you 
can begin work. 
Address, 
E. C. McBRIDE, 
612 Railway Exchange, 


Kansas City, Mo. 





were 








Central Educational Bureau 


METROPOLITAN BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our placements last year extended from New Jersey to the Pacific 


States. This season has opened 


with a large increase in business. 


MORE TEACHERS NEEDED for grades, high schools and colleges. 
The best schools are among our clients for they find our services dis- 
criminating and dependable. 


Enroll Now for a Good Position 


Registration Free 








Register Now 


R. W. Crist, Albuquerqu 


17 W. Copper Street 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 








s 





For Good Positions in the 
Southwestern States 


Normal and College Graduates are Registered Free 


e, New Mexico, Manager 


Southwestern Educational Exchange 
We Serve the Schools of the Great Southwest 


16th and Walnut 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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and studied. $$. 


. . . 
Secretarial Studies—By Rupert P. Sorelle School Furniture 
and John Robert Gregg. Pages 416 and 
Published by the Gregg Publishing Com- School Supplies 
pany. Price $1.40. 

While the authors recognize that short- 
hand and typewriting are basic in secretarial 
work, they seek through Secretarial Studies 
to broaden the student’s knowledge of busi- Catalog Sent Free on Request 
ness procedure, to furnish material for lab- s 
oratory work that will add definitely to the nee Laboratory 

eee ° ei : : Heaters Furniture 
student’s ability in solving secretarial prob- Sean 
lems and at the same time to develop and aie Science 
perfect short-hand and typewriting ability. Drinking aay 
The concreteness of the exercises, the selec- Fountains Training 
tion of practical material and the direct, School aang 
‘ ; . ‘ Busses Opera Chair; 
clear and concise method of presentation will 
please the business departments of high 
Blackboard School Desks Crayons 


schools and colleges that are earnestly seek- ahs 
ing to prepare their students to be more If it's for a School, 
than stenographic automatons. We Have It 


Organizing the Community, A Review of . 
Practical I'sinciples—By B. A. McClena- | Midwest School Supply Co, 
“i “ge sect ge eae page peers The House of Quality 
School of Sovla conomy, oul 1320-1322 Main 8t. 


Edited by George B. Mangold, Ph.D., 
Director Missouri School of Social KANSAS CITY. MO. 





We carry a large stock in our Kan. 
sas City Warehouse and ship same day 
we receive your order. 














STATE CF MISSOURI 


State Teachers 


College 


SPRINGFIELD 
Full collegiate courses in all subjects. 
Opportunities for specialization in Home 
Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, 
Grade and High School Teaching 


A Modern Commercial D-partiment. 


Che 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1635 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 
v 
The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 
- 

Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 
Courses by Correspondence and Extension 


Fee in any department $12.50 for the term 


Summer Term Registration, June 4, 1923. 


State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 
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Economy. Pages 260. Published by The 
Century Company, New York. 
The book is designed primarily for the use 
of those who are preparing for work as com- 
munity social secretaries. It contains chapters 
om the Social Survey, Survey Methods and 
Data, Small-Town Organization, Rural Com- 
guiity Organization, The County Plan of 
ganization. An appendix contains details 
if survey schedules, symbols for Neighbor- 
bod Surveys, extracts from Rural Work 
Stories and a comprehensive bibilography. 
Books for Home Reading, for Junior and 
Senior High School, grade and classified, 
prepared by The National Council of 
Teachers of English by its Committee 
on Home _ Reading, Herbert Bates, 
Chairman. Price 15 cents each, in quan- 
tities, 10 cents each. 
This book furnishes a guide to the read- 
og the student may do at home. More than 
, thousand titles are listed and arranged so 


that the student or the teacher may form a 
gneral idea as to whether a certain book 
should or should not be read by a pupil, the 
yar in which it should be read and whether 


t fits into the student’s tastes or needs. 
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The Method that Wins 


© TYPEWRITING 3. 
CAN BE 


TAUGHT 
EFFECTIVELY 
IF TAUGHT 





Whether or not you are a Rational user ask 
to see the New Rational. Marks the greatest 
stride made in the science of teaching type- 
writing since the touch method was originated 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York San Francisco 
Chicago Boston London 

















Something New in 


Textbooks 


TOLD IN STORY 
H. J. EcKENRODE 
A book which puts real life into th« 
teaching of history by visualizing 
and enlivening the subject. Try it in 
connection with your history classes 


9c - - + = - = postpaid 
STORIES OF SOUTH AMERICA 
E. C. Brooxs 


A school book sponsored by Big 
Business—Recommended by leading 
educators—An “Open Door” to our 
sister continent. 


8c - - - = «= = postpaid 
THE YOUNG AMERICAN CITIZEN 
BinForpD-GRAFF 


Government and citizenship written 
within the ones comprehension. 
Me - - - - postpaid 


Johnson Publishing Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINI 











The MARQUETTE 


18th St. and Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 








A Refined Hotel for Your 
Mother, Wife and Sister 


Single Room with Private Bath 
$2.50 $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 
Double $3.50 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 
Room without bath, single, $1.50, $2.00 
Room without bath, dou! le, $2.50, $3.00 


MM 


4 Short Blocks om Union Station 
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The Labor and the Costs of the Teaching of 
English in Colleges and Secondary 
Schools with especial reference to 
English Composition. A survey begun 
by the committee of the Modern 
Language Association of America and con- 
tinued under the authority of the Nation- 


al Council of Teachers of English, the 72 
+ | <= They Will Look So 
National Education Association and the : 
United States Bureau of Education. Six- Well on } our Feet 
teenth Edition, reviscd and _ extended, 
: ~ : : rT: IOD-L <ING ? ‘ ine, soft kid-ski 
compiled by Edwin M. Hopkins, Uni- me. DLOORIN Oxfords of fine, 1 kid-skin 
: : <a is ‘ These are the kind of shoes your friends wi 
versity of Kansas. Price 10 cents—dis- admire and ask you where they can get them 
counts on quantities. Published by the You will find these shoes wonderfully comfortable 
National Council of Teachers of English. They have a flexible arch that laces up to follow 
This is the result of a study begun in 1909 the exact contour of your foot arch, giving exercise 
on which various reports have been made as well as support to the foot. You will like the 
zs be ? ‘ trim yet ample toe and the snug-fitting heel whidk 
from time to time. The present bulletin is- inc dealt iba thai ill iacaiinaia Ma 
sued under a 1923 date contains reports on 


teaching of English in the high schools, re- ° 

sults of high school survey, comparative antl ever 
teaching costs and general conclusions. The 

same general information is given for the Shoe 


teaching of English in colleges. It contains 
Third Floor Altman Bidg., (ith and Wainst 


authentic information _of vital interest to KANSAS CITY 
English teachers, principals and superintend- 516 Arcade Bidg., 8th and Olive 
(opp. P.O.) ST. LOUIS 


OOKS 


For Your School Library 
For Your Supplementary Reading 
For Class Work 




















Order from the 


MISSOURI STORE COMPANY 


COLU MBIA, - - MISSOURI 


Depository for Library Books 
Send for Catalogues and Order Lists 
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